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The narrative of Cartier is taken from the collection of 


Hakluyt, those of Champlain and de- Monts from Purchas. 

Hakluyt. — Richard. Hakluyt (1552?— 1616), M.A., of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was prebendary of Bristol, 1586; 
rector of Wetheringsea, 1590; and archdeacon of West- 
minster, 1603; and a member of the South Virginian 
Company. All his life he was interested in geographical 
discovery, and collected numbers of narratives, a part only 
of which he was able to publish. His great work is The 
Principal] Navigations, Voiages, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, first published in 1589, and enlarged in 1598-1600. 
The work has been reprinted more than once, the latest 
editions being that of Maclehose, with maps, plans, and 
introduction (1904), and the reprint of the text in 
* Everyman's Library”. 

Purchas, — Samuel Purchas (1575?—1626) took up 
Hakluyt's work after his death, using Hakluyt's papers 
and others collected by himself. He first brought out a 
small folio volume called Purchas his Pilgrimage (1613, other 
editions later), and. finally in 1625-6 issued Purchas his 
Pilgrimes in five large folio volumes. From his prefaces 
we learn that this great work was carried out amidst ill- 
health, often preaching and lecturing for hire, since the 
patrons to whom he appealed would not support him 
with money. It is to the personal enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of Samuel Purchas that we owe this noble collec- 
tion of the great deeds of the past. This work has also 
been reprinted by Maclehose. 

Purchas published one other book, characteristically 
named Purchas his Pilgrim (1619): a sermon. 
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THE SECOND RELATION-ÓF 
JAMES CARTIER OF S. MALO 


OF THE NEW LAND CALLED NEW FRANCE 


CHAPTER I 


A short and brief narration of the navigation made by the 
commandment of the King of France to the Islands 
of Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay, and divers 
others, which now are called New France. 


In the year of our Lord 1535, upon Whitsunday, 
being the sixteenth of May, by the commandment of 
our captain, James Cartier, and with a common accord, 
in the Cathedral Church of S. Malo we each one con- 
fessed ourselves and received the Sacrament. ‘Then all 
entering into the choir of the church, we presented 
ourselves before the Reverend Father in Christ, the Lord 
Bishop of S. Malo, who blessed us all, being in his 
bishop's robes. The Wednesday following there arose 
a good gale of wind, and therefore we hoisted sail 
with three ships; that is to say, the great Hermina, 
being in burden about a hundred or a hundred-and- 
twenty tons, the little Hermina, of threescore tons, and 
the Hermerillon, of forty tons in burden. 

So we sailed with a good and prosperous wind until 
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the twentieth of the month, at which time the weather 
turned into storms and tempests, the which, with 
contrary winds and darkness, endured so long, that our 
ships being without any rest, suffered as much as any 
ships that ever went on seas; so that the twenty-fifth 
of June, by reason of that foul and foggy weather, all 
our ships lost sight one of another till we came to 
Newfoundland, where we had appointed to meet. 
After we had lost one another, we in the General's 
ship were with contrary winds tossed to and fro on 
the sea until the seventh of July, upon which day we - 
arrived in Newfoundland, and came to the island called 
the Island of Birds, which lieth from the mainland 
fourteen leagues. ‘This island is so full of birds that 
all our ships might easily have been freighted with 
them; and yet it would not seem that any were taken, 
for the great number that there is. Upon the eighth 
of the month we sailed farther, and with a prosperous 
weather came to the port called the Port of Sands, that 
is, the bay called the Bay of Castles, where we had 
purposed to meet and stay together till the fifteenth 
of the month. In this place, therefore, we looked for 
our fellows, that is to say, the other two ships, till the 
twenty-sixth of the month, on which day both came 
together. So soon as our fellows were come, we set 
our ships in a readiness, taking in water, wood, and 
other necessaries. And then on the twenty-ninth, 
early in the morning, we hoisted sail to pass on 
farther; and sailing along the northern coast till 
two hours after sunset, we crossed along two islands, 
which do stretch farther forth than the others, which 
we called S. William's Islands. The next day, being the 
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last of July, we went all along the coast that runneth 
east and west, till we came to Cape Thiennot; which 
cape we noted in our former voyage, and therefore 
we sailed on all that night till it was day, and then the 
wind turned against us. Wherefore we went to seek 
a haven wherein we might harbour our ships, and 
by good hap found one fit for our purpose, which we 
named S. Nicholas Haven. It lieth amidst four islands 
that stretch into the sea. Upon the nearest we for a 
token set up a wooden cross. All this coast is full of 
shoals and very dangerous, albeit in sight many good 
havens seem to be there, yet there is nought else but 
shelves and sands. 

We stayed and rested ourselves in the haven till the 
seventh day of August, on which day we hoisted sail, 
and came toward land on the south side. The next 
day there arose a stormy and contrary wind; and 
because we could find no haven there toward the 
south, thence we went coasting along toward the 
north, beyond the abovesaid haven about ten leagues, 
where we found a goodly great gulf, full of islands, 
passages, and entrances toward what wind soever you 
please to bend. For the knowledge of this gulf there 
is a great island that is like to a cape of land, stretch- 
ing somewhat farther forth than the others; and about 
two leagues within the land there is a hill fashioned 
as it were a heap of corn. We named this gulf S. Law- 
rence his Bay. 

The twelfth of the month we went from S. Lawrence 
his Bay, sailing westward, and discovered a cape of land 
toward the south, distant from S. Lawrence his Bay 
about five-and-twenty leagues. And of the two wild 
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men which we took in our former voyage it was told 
us, that this was part of the southern coast, and that . 
there was an island, on the southerly part of which is 
the way to go to Canada. Moreover I believe that 
there were never so many whales seen as we saw that 
day about the cape. The next day after, having - 
passed the strait, we had notice of certain lands that 
we left towards the south, which lands are full of 
very great and high hills And this cape we named 
the Island of the Assumption.1 We trended toward 
the south, until on the Tuesday noon following the 
wind came west, and therefore we bended toward the 
north, purposing to go and see the land that we before 
had spied. Being arrived there, our wild men told us 
that it was the beginning of Saguenay, and that it was 
land inhabited, and that thence cometh the red copper, 
of them called caignetdaze. ‘he said men did more- 
over certify unto us that there was the way and 
beginning of the great river of Hochelaga, the ready 
way to Canada; which river the farther it went the 
narrower it came, even into Canada, and there was 
fresh water, which went so far, that they had never 
heard of any man who had gone to the head of it, 
and that there is no other passage but with small boats. 
Our captain hearing their talk, and how they did 
affirm no other passage to be there, would not at that 
time proceed any farther, till he had seen and noted 
the other lands, which he had omitted to see from 
S. Lawrence his Bay, because he would know if 


between the lands toward the north any passage might 
be discovered. 


1 Anticosti. 
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CHAPTER II 


How our captain caused the ships to return back again, only 
to know if in S. Lawrence his Gulf there were 
any passage toward the north. 


Upon the eighteenth of August, being Wednesday, 
our captain caused his ships to wind back, and bend 
toward the other shore, so that we trended the 
northerly coast, which is fashioned like unto half a 
bow, and is a very high land. The Thursday follow- 
ing we came to seven very high islands, which we 
named the Round Islands. Against these there are 
low grounds to be seen, full of goodly trees, which we 
with our boats compassed about. Overthwart these 
lands there are divers sandy shelves, more than two 
leagues into the sea, very dangerous, which at low 
water remain almost dry. At the farthest bounds 
of these low lands there is a river of fresh water, that 
with such swiftness runneth into the sea, that for the 
space of one league within it the water is as fresh as 
any fountain water. ‘There are in this river many fishes 
shaped like horses, which, as our wild men told us, all 
the day long lie in the water, and the night on land, 
of which we saw therein a great number. 

On the first of September we departed, purposing 
to go towards Canada; and we came to three islands, 
over. against the which there is a river which runneth 
swift, and is of great depth, and it is that which leadeth 
into the country and kingdom of Saguenay, as it was 
told us by the two wild men of Canada. ‘This river 


1 Seven Islands. 
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passeth and runneth along very high and steep hills 
of bare stone, where very little earth is, and notwith- 
standing there is great quantity of sundry sorts of 
trees that grow in the bare stones, even as upon good 
and fertile ground; in such sort that we have seen so 
great as would well suffice to make a mast for a ship 
of thirty tons burden, and as green as possibly can be, 
growing in a stony rock without any earth at all. At 
the entrance of this river we met with four boats full 
of wild men, which came very fearfully toward us, so 
that some.of them went back again, and the others 
came near enough to hear and understand one of our 
wild men, who told them his name, and then took 
acquaintance of them, upon whose word they came 
to us. 

The next day we hoisted sail and went thence, 
sailing farther on, where we had notice of a certain 
kind of fish never before of any man seen or known. 
‘They are about the bigness of a porpoise yet nothing 
like them, of body well proportioned, headed like 
greyhounds, altogether as white as snow, without any 
spot. Within the river there is great quantity of 
them; they do live altogether between the sea and 
the fresh water. The people of the country call them | 
adhuthuys, and they told us they were very savoury 
and good to be eaten. Moreover, they affirm none 
to be found elsewhere, but only on the mouth of this 
river. The sixth of the month, the weather being 
calm and fair, we went about fifteen leagues into the 
rver, and there lighted on an island that looketh 
northward, and it maketh a little haven or creek 


wherein are many and innumerable great tortoises, 
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continually lying about that island. "This island is in 
length about three leagues, and is a fertile plot of 
ground, replenished with many goodly and great trees 
of many sorts. Among the rest there are many filbert 
trees, and therefore we called it the Island of Filberts.! 
The seventh of the month, being our Lady's Even, 
after service we went from that island to go higher up 
into the river, and came to fourteen islands, seven or 
eight leagues from the Island of Filberts, where the 
country of Canada beginneth. After we had cast 
anchor, we went on land and took our two wild men 
with us, meeting with many of the people of that 
country, who would not at all approach unto us, but 
rather fled from us. But when our two men began to 
speak unto them, telling them that they were Domagaia 
and ‘Taignoagny, they began greatly to rejoice, dancing, 
and showing many sorts of ceremonies; and many of 
the chiefest of them came to our boats and brought 
many eels and other fish, with two or three burdens 
of great millet wherewith they make their bread, and 
many great musk millions. ‘The same day came also 
many other boats full of men and women, to see and 
take acquaintance of our two men, all which were as 
courteously and friendly entertained of our captain as 
possibly could be. And to make them his friends he 
gave them many gifts, but of small value; nevertheless 
they were greatly contented with them. 

The next day following, the Lord of Canada (whose 
proper name was Donnacona, but they called him 
Agouhanna, or Lord) came to our ships accompanied 
with many people. Then began Donnacona over 


lIsle aux Coudres. 
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against the smallest of our ships to frame an oration, 
according to their manner and fashion, moving all his 
body and members aíter a strange fashion, which 
thing is a ceremony and sign of gladness and security 
among them. Then coming to the General's ship, 
where 'Taignoagny and. Domagaia were, he spake 
with them and they with him. They began to tell 
and show unto him what they had seen in France, 
and what good entertainment they had had: hearing 
which things Donnacona seemed to be very glad thereof, 
and prayed our captain to reach him his arm that he 
might kiss it. Then our captain entered into Donna- 
cona's boat, causing bread and wine to be brought, to 
‘make him and his companions eat and drink, which 
they did, and were thereby greatly contented and 
satisfied. These things being done, each took leave 
of the other, and Donnacona went with his boats to 
his place of abode. 

Our captain then-caused our boats to be set in order, 
that with the next tide he might go higher up the river 
to find some safe harbour for our ships. We passed up 
the river against the stream about ten leagues, coasting 
the island, at the end whereof we found a goodly and 
pleasant sound, where there is a little river! and a haven. 
This place seemed to us very fit and commodious to 
harbour our ships therein, and so we did very safely. 
We named the place S. Croix, for on that day we came 
thither. Near unto it is a village whereof Donnacona 
is lord, and where he keepeth his abode. It is called 
Stadacona, as goodly a plot of ground as possibly may 
be seen, and therewithal very fruitful, full of goodly 


1St. Charles River. 2 Quebec. 
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trees. Having considered the place and found it fit 
for our purpose, the captain withdrew himself to return 
to our ships. 


CHAPTER III 


How our captain went to see and note the bigness of the island, 
and the nature of it, and then returned to the ships, 
causing them to be brought to the 
river of S. Croix. 


After we were come with our boats unto our ships 
again, our captain caused our barks to be made ready 
to go on land in the island, to note the trees that in 
show seemed so fair, and to consider the nature and 
quality of it: which thing we did, and found it full of 
goodly trees like unto ours. Also we saw many vines, 
and therefore we named it Bacchus Island.! 

The next day we departed with our ships to bring 
them to the place of S. Croix. And on the fourteenth 
- of the month we came thither, and the Lord Donnacona, 
with twenty-five boats full of people, came to meet us, 
coming from the place whence we were come, and 
going toward Stadacona, where their abiding is. "They 
all came to our ships, showing sundry and divers 
gestures of gladness and mirth, except those two that 
had come with us, to wit, Taignoagny and Domagaia, 
who seemed to have altered and changed their mind 
and purpose; for by no means would they come into 
our ships, albeit sundry times they were earnestly desired 
to do it, whereupon we began to distrust somewhat. 
Our captain asked them if they would go with him to 
Hochelaga,” according to promise. They answered yea, 


1 Island of Orleans. 2 Montreal. 
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for so they had purposed; and then each one with- 
drew himself. 

'The next day our captain went on shore to cause 
certain poles and piles to be driven into the water, and 
set up, that the better and safer we might harbour 
our ships there. Many of the people of the country 
came to meet us there, among whom was Donnacona 
and our two men, with the rest of their company, 
who kept themselves aside under a point or nook of 
land that is upon the shore of a certain river, and no 
one of them came to us. Our captain understanding 
that they were there, commanded part of our men to 
follow him, and he went to the point, where he found 
Donnacona, Taignoagny, Domagaia, and divers others; 
and after salutations given on each side, Taignoagny 
settled himself foremost to speak to our captain, saying 
that the Lord Donnacona did greatly grieve and sorrow 
that our captain and his men did wear warlike weapons, 
while they did not. Our captain did answer, that albeit 
it did grieve them, yet would he not leave them off, 
and that (as he knew) it was the manner of France. 
But for all these words, our captain and Donnacona 
left not off to speak one to another, and friendly to 
entertain one another. Then did we perceive that 
whatsoever "aignoagny spake was only of himself and 
his fellow; for that before they departed thence, our 
captain and Donnacona entered into a marvellous stead- 
fast league of friendship, whereupon all his people at 
once with a loud voice cast out three great cries (a 
. horrible thing to hear) and each one having taken 
leave of the other, we went aboard again. 


The day following, we brought our two great ships 
(B 955) 
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within the river and harbour. We left our pinnace 
without the road, to the.end we might bring it to 
Hochelaga. So soon as we had safely placed our ships, 
behold we saw Donnacona with more than five hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, and ten or twelve 
of the chiefest came aboard of our ships; who were all 
courteously received and friendly entertained, both of 
our captain and of us all, and divers gifts of small 
value were given unto them. "Then did Taignoagny 
tell our captain that his lord did greatly sorrow that he 
would go to Hochelaga, and that he would not by any 
means permit any of them to go with him, because the 
river was of no importance. Our captain answered 
him, that for all his saying, he would not leave off his 
going thither if by any means it were possible, for that 
he was commanded by his king to go as far as he 
possibly could; and that if he (that is to say T'aignoagny) 
would go with them as he had promised, he should be 
very well entertained, and should have besides such a 
gift as should well content him. To whom ‘Taignoagny 
answered that he would not by any means go, and 
thereupon they suddenly returned to their houses. 
The next day, being the seventeenth of September, 
Donnacona and his company returned, and brought 
with him many eels, with sundry sorts of other fish, 
whereof they take great store in this river. And as 
soon as they were come to our ships, according to 
their wonted use they began to sing and dance. ‘This 
done, Donnacona caused all his people to be set on the 
one side; then making a round circle upon the sand, 
he caused our captain, with all his people, to enter 


thereinto. Then he began to make a long oration, 
( B 955 ) 
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holding with one of his hands a child of ten or twelve 
years old, which he presented to our captain; then 
suddenly began all his people to make three shrieks or 
howls, in sign of joy and friendship. Presently upon 
that, he did present unto him two other young children 
one after another, at the giving of which, even as 
before, they gave out shrieks and howls very loud, with 
other ceremonies. For which presents our captain 
gave the said lord great and hearty thanks. ‘Then 
Taignoagny told our captain that one of the children 
was his own brother, and that the maiden child was 
daughter unto their lord's sister, and that the presents 
were only given him to the end that he should not go 
to Hochelaga at all. Our captain answered, that if 
they were only given him to that intent, he should 
take them back again. But concerning this, Domagaia 
told, our captain that their lord had given him those 
children as a sign and token of goodwill and security ; 


4 


upon which, great words arose between Taignoagny — 


and Domagaia, by which we plainly perceived that 
‘Taignoagny was but a crafty knave, and that he in- 
tended but mischief and treason. 

After that our captain caused the children to be put 
in our ships, and gave two swords and two copper 
basins to Donnacona, who was therewith greatly con- 
tented, yielding most hearty thanks unto our captain 
for them. Presently upon that, he commanded all his 
people to sing and dance, and desired our captain to 
cause a piece of artillery to be shot off, because Taig- 
noagny and Domagaia had made great brags of it, and 
also because they had never heard nor seen any before. 
Our captain answered that he was content; and by 
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and by he commanded. his men to shoot off twelve 
cannons charged with bullets into the wood that was 
hard by those people and ships; at whose noise they 
were greatly astonished: and amazed, for they thought 
that heaven had fallen upon them, and put themselves 
to flight, howling, crying, and shrieking, so that it 
seemed hell was broken loose. | 


CHAPTER IV 


How Donnacona and others devised a pretty sleight or policy: 
for they caused three of their men to be attired like 
devils, feigning to be sent from their god 
Cudruaigny, only to hinder our 
voyage to Hochelaga. 


The next day these men still endeavoured, by all 
means possible, to hinder and let our going to Hochelaga, 
and devised a pretty guile, as hereafter shall be showed. 
They went and dressed three men like devils, being 
wrapped in dogs' skins white and black, their faces 
besmeared as black as any coals, with horns on their 
heads more than a yard long, and caused them secretly 
to be put in one of their boats. ‘They came not near 
our ships as they were wont to do, but lay hidden in 
the wood for the space of two hours, looking for the 
tide, to the end that the boat wherein the devils were 
might approach and come near to us; which when 
time was, came, and all the rest issued out of the wood, 
coming toward us. Then began Taignoagny to salute 
our captain, who asked him if he would have the boat 
'to come for him; he answered, not for that time, but 
after a while he would come unto our ships. ‘Then 
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presently came that boat rushing out, the boat wherein 
were the three counterfeit devils with such long horns 
on their heads, the middlemost making a long oration; 
and they passed along our ships without turning Or 
looking toward us, but went toward the land. ‘Then 
did Donnacona and all his people pursue them, and 
lay hold on the boat and the devils, who so soon as the 
men were come to them, fell prostrate in the boat as 
if they had been dead. “Then were they taken up and 
carried into the wood, being but a stone's cast off; then 
every one withdrew himself into the wood, where they 
began to make a long discourse, so loud that we might 
hear them in our ships. 


This lasted above half an hour, and being ended, — 


we espied Taignoagny and Domagaia coming toward 
us, holding their hands upward joined together, carrying 
their hats under their upper garment, showing a great 
admiration. Looking up to heaven they cried three 
times: “Jesus Maria, James Cartier!" Our captain 
hearing them, and seeing their gestures and ceremonies, 
asked of them what they ailed, and what was happened 
or chanced anew. ‘They answered that there was very 
ill tidings befallen, saying in French that it was not 
good. Our captain asked them again what it was. 
Then answered they that their god, Cudruaigny, had 
spoken in Hochelaga, and that he had sent those three 
men to show unto them that there was so much ice 
and snow in that country, that whosoever went thither 
would die. When we heard these words, we laughed 
and mocked them, saying that Cudruaigny was but a 
fool and a doddy, for he knew not what he did or said: 
then we bade them show his messengers from us that 
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our God would defend them all from cold, if they 
would believe in Him. 


CHAPTER V 


How our captain, with all his gentlemen and fifty mariners, 
departed from Canada to go to Hochelaga ; and 
also there is described what was seen 
by the way upon the river. 


The next day, being the eighteenth of September, 
‘ we hoisted sail, and with our pinnace and two boats 
departed to go up the river with the flood: where on 
both shores we began to see as goodly a country as 
possibly can with eye be seen; all replenished with 
very goodly trees, and vines laden full of grapes, which 
seemed rather to have been planted by man’s hand 
than otherwise. Also we saw along the river many 
houses inhabited of fishers, which take all kinds of 
fish; and they came to us with as great familiarity and 
kindness as if we had been their countrymen. We 
stayed at a place called Hochelai, about five-and-twenty 
leagues from Canada, where the river waxeth very 
narrow and runneth very swift; wherefore it is very 
dangerous, not only for that, but also for certain great 
-stones that are therein. Many boats and barks came 
unto us, in one of which came one of the chief lords of 
the country, making a long discourse; who being come 
near us, did by evident signs and gestures show us that 
the higher the river went the more dangerous it was, 
and bade us take heed of ourselves. 

From the nineteenth until the eight-and-twentieth of 
September we sailed up along the river, never losing 
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one hour of time; all which time we saw as goodly and 
pleasant a country as possibly can be wished for. 

Upon the eight-and-twentieth of September we came 
to a great wide lake, five or six leagues broad and 
twelve long. All that day we went against the tide, 
having but two fathoms water: and being come to 
one of the heads of the lake, we could espy no passage 
or going out; nay, rather it seemed to be closed and 
shut up round about, and there was but a fathom and 
a half of water. Therefore we were constrained to 
cast anchor and to stay with our pinnace, and, go with 
our two boats to seek some passage. In one place we. 
found four or five branches, which came out of the 
river into the lake, and they came from Hochelaga. 
But in these branches, because of the great fierceness 
and swiftness wherewith they break out, and the course 
of the water, they make certain bars and shoals, and 
at that time there was but a fathom water. Those 
shoals being passed, we found four or five fathoms, 
and as far as we could perceive by the flood, it was 
at the time of the year when the waters are lowest. 
All these branches do compass about five or six islands, 
very pleasant, which make the head of the lake: about 
fifteen leagues beyond they do all come into one. That 
day we landed in one of the islands, and met with five 
men that were hunting of wild beasts, who freely and 
familiarly came to our boats without any fear, as if we 
had been brought up together. Our boats being some- 
what near the shore, one of them took our captain in 
his arms and carried him on shore as lightly and easily 
as if he had been a child of five years old, so strong 
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and sturdy was this fellow. We asked them by signs 
if that was the way to Hochelaga; they answered yea, 
and that we had yet three days' sailing thither. 


CHAPTER VI 


How our captain caused our boats to be mended and dressed to 
go to Hochelaga: and how we came thither, and what 
entertainment we had of the people. 


The next day our captain, seeing that for that time 
it was not possible for our pinnace to go on any farther, 
caused our boats to be made ready, and as- much 
munition and victuals to be put in them as they could 
well bear. He departed with them, accompanied with 
many gentlemen, and eight-and-twenty mariners, to 
go up as far as they could into that river. We sailed 
with good and prosperous weather until the second of 
October, on which day we came to the town of 
Hochelaga, distant from the place where we had left 
our pinnace five-and-forty leagues. In which place of 
Hochelaga, and all the way we went, we met with 
many of the countrymen, who brought us fish and 
such other victuals as they had, dancing and rejoicing 
at our coming. Our captain, to lure them in, and 
to keep them our friends, gave them knives, beads, 
and other small trifles, wherewith they were greatly 
satisfied. 

So soon as we were come near Hochelaga, there came 
to meet us above a thousand persons, men, women, 
and children, who did afterward as friendly and 
merrily entertain and receive us as any father would 
do his child which he had not of long time seen, the 
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men dancing on one side, the women on another, and 
likewise the children on another. After that they 
brought us great store of fish, and of their bread made 
of millet, casting them into our boats so thick that you. 
would have thought it to fall from heaven. Which 
when our captain saw, he with many of his company 
went on shore. Sosoon as ever we were aland they came 
clustering round us, making very much of us, bringing 
their young children in their arms, only to have our 
captain and his company to touch them, making signs 
and shows of great mirth and gladness that lasted more 
than half an hour. Our captain, seeing their" loving- 
kindness and entertainment of us, caused all the women 
orderly to be set in array, and gave them beads made 
of tin, and other such small trifles, and to some of the 
men he gave knives. ‘Then he returned to the boats to 
supper, and so passed that night, all which while those 
people stood on the shore as near our boats as they 
might, making great fires, and dancing very merrily, 
still crying *Aguiaze", which in their tongue 
signifieth mirth and safety. 


CHAPTER VII 


How our captain, with five gentlemen and twenty armed 
men all well in order, went to see the town of 
Hochelaga, and the situation of it. 


Our captain the next day, very early in the morning, 
having very gorgeously attired himself, caused all his 
company to be set in order to go and see the town and 
habitation of those people, and a certain mountain that 
is somewhat near the city: with whom went also five 
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gentlemen and twenty mariners, leaving the rest to 
keep and look to our boats. We took with us three 
men of Hochelaga to bring us to the place. All along 
as we went we found the way as well beaten and 
frequented as can be, the fairest and best country that 
could possibly be seen, full of as goodly great oaks as 
are in any wood in France, under which the ground 
was all covered over with fairacorns. After we had gone 
about four or five miles, we met by the way one of the 
chiefest lords of the city, accompanied with many more, 
who, so soon as he saw us, beckoned and made signs 
upon us, that we must rest in that place, where they 
had made a great fire, and so we did. After that we 
had rested ourselves there a while, the said lord began 
to make a long discourse, even as we have said above 
they are accustomed to do in sign of mirth and friend- 
ship, showing our captain a joyful countenance and 
goodwill; who gave him two hatchets, a pair of knives, 
and a cross, which he made him to kiss, and then put 
it about his neck, for which he gave hearty thanks. 
This done, we went along, and about a mile and a half 
farther we began to find goodly and large fields, full of 
such corn as the country yieldeth. It is even as the 
millet Bresil, as great and somewhat bigger than small 
peason, wherewith they live even as we do with ours. 
In the midst of those fields is the city of Hochelaga, 
placed near, and as it were joined to a great mountain 
that is tilled round about, very fertile, from the top of 
which you may see very far. We named it Mount 
Royal. | 

The city of Hochelaga is round, compassed about 
. with timber, with three courses of rampires, one within 
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another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid across above. 
'The rampires are framed and fashioned with pieces of 
timber laid along the ground, very well and cunningly 
joined together after their fashion. This enclosure is 
in height about two rods. It hath but one gate or 
entry thereat, which is shut with piles, gates, and bars. 
Over it, and also in many parts of the wall, there be 
places to run along, and ladders to get up, all full of 
stones for.the defence of it. There are in the town 
about fifty houses, fifty paces long, and twelve or 
fifteen broad, which are built all of wood, covered 
over with the bark of the wood, as broad as any board, 
very finely and cunningly joined together. Within these 
houses are there many rooms, lodgings, and chambers. 
In the midst of every one there is a great court, in the 
middle whereof they make their fire. They live in 
common together; then do they, each one, retire them- 
selves to their chambers. ‘They have also on the top 
of their houses certain garrets, wherein they keep their 
corn to make their bread withal: they call it carraconny, 
which they make as hereafter shall follow. They have 
certain pieces of wood, made hollow like those whereon 
we beat our hemp, and with certain beetles of wood 
they beat their corn to powder. Then they make 
paste of it, and of the paste, cakes or wreaths; then 
they lay them on a broad and hot stone, and then 
cover it with hot stones, and so they bake their bread, 
instead of in ovens. ‘They make also sundry kinds of 
pottage with this corn, and also of peas and of beans, 
whereof they have great store. They have also in 
their houses certain vessels as big as any butt or tun, 
wherein they preserve and keep their fish, causing the 
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same in summer to be dried in the sun, whereof they 
make great provision, and live therewith in winter. 
All their viands and meats are without any taste or 
savour of salt. ‘They sleep upon barks of trees laid 
all along upon the ground, being overspread with the 
skins of certain wild beasts, wherewith they also clothe 
and cover themselves. 

The thing most precious that they have in all the 
world they call esurgny. It is as white as any snow, 
and they take it from the river Cornibotz in the 
manner following. When any one hath deserved 
death, or that they take any of their enemies in war, 
first they kill him, then with certain knives they give 
great slashes upon his body; then they cast the body 
so mangled down to the bottom of the river, and there 
they leave it ten or twelve hours, when they take it 
up again, and in the cuts they find the said esurgny. 
Of them they make beads, and wear them about 
their necks, even as we do chains of gold and silver, 
accounting it the most precious thing in the world. 
They have this virtue and property in them, they will 
stop or staunch bleeding at the nose, for we have 
proved it. These people are given to no other exer- 
cise but only to husbandry and fishing for their sus- 
tenance. They have no care of any other wealth or 
commodity in this world, for they have no knowledge 
of it, and that is because they never travel or go out 
of their country, as those of Canada and Saguenay do. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


How we came to the town of Hochelaga, and of the 
entertainment that we there had. 


So soon as we were come near the town, a great 
number of the inhabitants thereof came to present 
themselves before us after their fashion, making very 
much of us. We were by our guides brought into 
the midst of the town. They have in the middlemost 
part of their houses a large square place, whither we 
were brought, and there with signs commanded to 
stay. [hen suddenly all the women and maidens of 
the town gathered themselves together, part of which 
had their arms full of young children, and as many 
as could came to rub our faces and arms, weeping for 
very joy that they saw us, desiring us with signs that 
it would please us to touch their children. ‘That done, 
the men caused the women to withdraw themselves, 
then they every one sat down on the ground round 
us, as if they would have shown and rehearsed some 
comedy or other show. ‘Then presently came the 
women again, every one bringing a four-square mat 
in manner of carpets, and spreading them abroad on 
the ground in that place, they caused us to sit upon 
them. 

That done, the lord and king of the country was 
brought upon the shoulders of nine or ten men, sitting 
upon a great stag's skin, and they laid him down upon 
the mats near to the captain, every one beckoning to 
us that he was their lord and king. ‘This lord was 
a man about fifty years old. He was no whit better - 
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apparelled than the rest, except that he had a certain 
thing made of the skins of hedgehogs, like a red wreath, 
and that was instead of his crown. He was full of the 
palsy, and all his members shrunk together. After that 
he had with certain signs saluted the captain and all. 
his company, and by manifest signs bid all welcome, 
he showed his legs and arms to our captain, with signs 
desiring him to touch them; and so he did, rubbing 
them with his own hands. ‘Then did the lord take the 
wreath or crown that he had about his head and give it 
unto our captain. “That done, they brought before him 
divers diseased men, some blind, some cripple, some 
lame and impotent, and some so old that the hair of 
their eyelids came down and covered their cheeks, and 
laid them all along before our captain, to the end that 
he might touch them: for it seemed unto them that 
a god was descended and come down from heaven to 
heal them. 

Our captain seeing the misery and devotion of this 
poor people, recited the Gospel of S. John (that is to 
say, “In the beginning was the Word"), touching every 
one that was diseased, praying to God that it would 
please Him to open the hearts of this poor people, and 
make them to know His Holy Word. ‘That done, he 
took a Service-book in his hand, and with a loud voice 
read all the account of the death of Christ, word by 
word, that all the standers-by might hear him: all 
which while this poor people kept silence, and were 
marvellously attentive, looking up to heaven, and imi- 
tating us in gestures. Then he caused the men all 
orderly to be set on one side, the women on another, 
and likewise the children on another; and to the 
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chiefest of them he gave hatchets, to the others knives, 
and to the women beads, and other such small trifles. 
Then where the children were, he cast rings, counters 
and brooches made of tin, whereat they seemed to 
be very glad. That done, our captain commanded 
trumpets and other musical instruments to be sounded, 
which when they heard they were very merry. 

Then we took our leave, and went to our boat. 
The women seeing that, put themselves before us to 
stay us, and brought us out of their meats that they had 
made ready for us, as fish, pottage, beans, and such 
other things, thinking to make us eat and dine in their 
place: but because the meats had no savour at all of 
salt, we liked them not; therefore we thanked them, 
and with signs gave them to understand that we had 
no need to eat. 

When we were out of the town, divers of the men 
and women followed us, and brought us to the top of 
the mountain which we named Mount Royal. It is 
about a league from the town. WhHten we were at the 
top of it, we might discern and plainly see thirty 
leagues about. On the north side are many hills to 
be seen running west and east, and as many more 
on the south, amongst and between the which the 
country is as fair and pleasant as can possibly be seen, 
being level, smooth and plain, fit to be husbanded and 
tilled. In the midst of these fields we saw the river 
a great way farther up than where we had left our 
boats; where was the greatest and swiftest fall of 
water that anywhere hath been seen, and as great, 
wide, and large as our sight might discern, coing south- 
west along three fair and round mountains that we 
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saw, as we judged about fifteen leagues from us. 
_ Those which brought us thither told and showed us 
that in the river there were three such falls of water as 
that was, where we had left our boats; but because we 
could not understand their language, we could not 
know how far they were one from another. Moreover, 
they showed us with signs that these three falls being 
passed, a man might sail the space of three months 
more along that river; and that along the hills that 
are on the north side, there is a great river which 
cometh from the west. Then without sign or 
question. moved or asked of them, they took the 
chain of the captain’s whistle, which was of silver, 
and the dagger-haft of one of our mariners, being 
of yellow copper gilt, and showed us that such stuff 
came from the said river. "Ihe captain showed them 
red copper, and with signs asked them if any came 
from thence; they shaking their heads answered “ No”: 
but they showed us that it came from Saguenay. 

After we had heard and seen these things of them, 
we drew to our boats, accompanied with a great multi- 
tude of these people: some of whom when they saw 
our fellows weary, would take them up on their 
shoulders, and carry them as on horseback. So soon 
as we came to our boats we hoisted sail to go 
toward our pinnace, doubting of some mischance. 
Our departure grieved and displeased them very 
much, for they followed us along the river as far as 
they could. We went so fast that on the fourth of 
October we came to where our pinnace was. ‘The 
Tuesday following, being the fifth of the month, 
we hoisted sail, and with our pinnace and boats 
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departed from thence toward the province of Canada, 
.*to the port of S. Croix, where we had left our ships. 
'The seventh day we came against a river that cometh 
from the north, at the entrance whereof are four little 
islands full of fair and goodly trees. We named that 
river the river of Forvetz. Because one of those 
islands stretcheth itself a great way into the river, 
our captain caused a goodly cross to be set up at 
the point of it, and commanded the boats to be 
made ready, that with the next tide he might go 
up the said river and consider the quality of it. 
That day we went up as far as we could; but 
because we found it to be of no importance, and 
very shallow, we returned and sailed down the river. 


CHAPTER IX 


How we came to the port of S. Croix: and how 
the lord of the country came to visit our 
captain and our captain him. 


Upon Monday, the eleventh of October, we came 
to the port of S. Croix, where our ships were, and 
found that the masters and mariners we had left 
there had made and reared a trench before the ships, 
closed with great pieces of timber set upright and 
very well fastened together. Then had they beset 
the trench about with pieces of artillery and other 
necessary things to shield and defend themselves from 
the power of all the country. So soon as the lord 
of the country heard of our coming, he came to visit 
us, accompanied with Taignoagny, Domagaia, and 
many others, feigning to be very glad of our coming, 
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making much of our captain, who entertained them . 
as friendly as he could, albeit they had not deserved 
it. Donnacona their lord desired our captain the 
next day to come and see Canada, which he promised 
to do. So the next day, being the thirteenth of the 
month, he, with all his gentlemen and fifty mariners 
very well appointed, went to visit Donnacona and 
his people, about a league from our ships. The 
place where they make their abode is called Stadacona. 

When we were about a stone's throw from their 
houses many of the inhabitants came to meet us, 
being all set in a rank, the men all on one side, 
and the women on the other, still dancing and sing- 
ing without any ceasing. After we had saluted and 
received one another, our captain gave them knives 
and such other slight things; then he caused all the 
women and children to pass along before him, giving 
each one a ring of tin, for which they gave him hearty 
thanks. That done, our captain was brought by 
Donnacona and 'Taignoagny to see their houses, which 
were very well provided and stored with such victuals 
as the country yieldeth, to pass away the winter withal. 
Then they showed us the skins of five men's heads, 
spread upon boards as we do parchment. Donnacona 
told us that these were the skins of the Toudamans, 
a people dwelling toward the south, who continually 
do war against them. Moreover, they told us that 
two years ago those 'l'oudamans came to assault them, 
yea even into this river, to an island that lyeth over 
against Saguenay, where they had been the night before, 
as they were going a warfaring in Hognedo. "They 


were two hundred persons, men, women, and children, 
(B 955) 3 
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who being all asleep in a fort that they had made, 
were assaulted by the 'l'oudamans, who put fire 
round about the fort, and as they would have come 
out of it to save themselves, they were all slain, 
five only excepted, who escaped. For which loss they 
yet sorrowed, showing with signs that one day they 
would be revenged. ‘That done, we came to our 
ships. 


CHAPTER X 


The manner how the people of that country live: of 
certain conditions: and of their faith, 
manners, and customs. 


This people believe no whit in God, but in one 
whom they call Cudruaigny. “They say that he often 
speaketh with them, and telleth them what weather 
shall follow, whether good or bad. Moreover, they say 
that when he is angry with them he casteth dust into 
their eyes. “They believe that when they die they go 
into the stars, and thence by little and little descend 
down into the horizon, even as the stars do, and that 
then they go into certain green fields full of goodly, fair, 
and precious trees, flowers, and fruits. After that they 
had given us to understand these things, we showed 
them their error, and told them that their Cudruaigny 
did but deceive them, for he is but an evil spirit. We 
afhrmed unto them that there is but one only God, 
who is in heaven, and who giveth us all necessaries, 
being the Creator of all Himself. These and many 
other things concerning our faith and religion we 
showed them, all which they did easily believe, calling 
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their Cudruaigny, agewiada (that is to say, nought), so 
that very earnestly they desired and prayed our cap- 
tain that he would cause them to be baptized; and 
their lord, and all the people of the town came unto 
us, hoping to be baptized. But because we did 
not thoroughly know their mind, and that there was 
nobody who could teach them our belief and religion, 
we caused 'laignoagny and Domagaia to tell the rest 
of their countrymen that we would come again and 
bring priests and chrisome with us. At which promise 
they seemed to be very glad. 

These people live in common together, and of such 
commodities as their country yieldeth they are indiffer- 
ently well stored. “They clothe themselves with the 
skins of wild beasts, but very miserably. In winter 
they wear hosen and shoes made of skins, and in 
summer they go barefoot. 

They are not men of great labour. They dig the 
ground with certain pieces of wood as big as half a 
sword. ‘They have great store of musk-millions, pom- 
pions, gourds, cucumbers, peas and beans of every colour, 
yet differing from ours. There groweth also a certain 
kind of herb, whereof in summer they make great 
provision for all the year, making great account of it; 
and only the men use it. First they cause it to be 
dried in the sun, and then wear it about their necks 
wrapped in the skin of a little beast made like a little 
bag, and with it a hollow piece of stone or wood like 
a pipe. When they please they make powder of it, 
and then put in one of the ends of this cornet or pipe, 
and laying a coal of fire upon it, at the other end suck 
so long, that they fill their bodies full of smoke, till it 
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cometh out of their mouth and nostrils, even as out of 
the tunnel of a chimney. They say that this doth 
keep them warm and in good health: they never go 
without some of it about them. We ourselves have 
tried the same smoke, and having put it in our mouths, 
seemed almost as hot as pepper. 

'The women of this country do labour more than 
the men, as well in fishing (whereto they are greatly 
given) as in tilling and husbanding the ground, and 
other things. When the snow and ice lieth upon the 
ground they take great store of wild beasts, as fawns, 
stags, bears, martens, hares and foxes, whose flesh they 
eat raw, having first dried it in the sun or smoke, and 
so they do their fish. As far as we could perceive and 
understand these people, it were an easy thing to bring 
them to some familiarity and civility, and make them 
learn what one would. The Lord God for His 
mercy's sake set thereunto His helping hand when 
He seeth cause. Amen. 


CHAPTER XI 


Of the greatness and depth of this river, with the 
situation of the place. 


This river beginneth beyond the Island of the 
Assumption, over against the high mountains of Hog- 
nedo, and of the Seven Islands. The distance over 
from one side to the other is about five-and-thirty or 
forty leagues. The surest way to sail upon is on the 
south side. Toward the north are two great rivers 
that come down from the hills of Saguenay, and make 
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divers very dangerous shelves in the sea. At the en- 
trance of those two rivers we saw great store of whales 
and sea horses. Overthwart the Seven Islands there is 
another little river, wherein there is great store of water 
fowls. From the entrance of the river to Hochelaga 
is about three hundred leagues: the original beginning 
of it is in the river that cometh from Saguenay, which 
riseth and springeth among steep and high hills. It 
entereth into that river before it cometh to the pro- 
vince of Canada, on the north side: it is very deep, 
high, and strait, wherefore it is dangerous for any vessel 
to go upon it. After that river followeth the province 
of Canada, wherein are many people dwelling in open 
boroughs and villages. On the shore or bank of the 
river westward, there is a goodly, fair, and delectable 
bay or creek, convenient and fit for to harbour ships. 
Hard by there is one place very narrow, deep and 
swift-running; over and against which there is a goodly 
piece of high land, with a town therein: and the 
country about it is very well tilled and wrought, and 
as good as can possibly be seen. “That is Stadacona, 
the place and abode of Donnacona, and of the two men 
we took in our first voyage. Under this town, toward 
the north, are the river and port of S. Croix, where we 
stayed from the fifteenth of September, until the six- 
teenth of May 1536. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Ot certain advertisements and notes given unto us by the 
men of that country, after our return 
from Hochelaga. 


After our return from Hochelaga we dealt, trafficked, 
and with great familiarity and love were conversant 
with those that dwelt nearest unto our ships: except 
that sometimes we had strife and contention with 
certain naughty people, full sore against the will of 
the others. 

We understood of Donnacona and of others that 
this river is called the river of Saguenay, and goeth to 
Saguenay; and that eight or nine days’ journey beyond, 
it will bear but small boats. But the right and ready 
way to Saguenay is up that river to Hochelaga, and 
then into another that cometh from Saguenay. More- 
over, they told us and gave us to understand that in 
that place are people clad with cloth as we are, very 
honest; and many inhabited towns; and that they have 
great store of gold, and red copper. And beyond 
Saguenay the river entereth into two or three great 
lakes, and that there is a sea of fresh water found, and 
there was never man heard of that found out the end 
thereof. 

Moreover, they told us that where we had left our 
pinnace when we went to Hochelaga, there is a river 
that goeth south-west, from whence there is a whole 
month’s sailing to go to a certain land where there is 
neither ice nor snow seen, where there is great store 
of oranges, almonds, nuts, and apples, with many other 
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sorts of fruit. We asked them if there was any gold or 
red copper, and they answered no. I take this place 
to be toward Florida, as far as I could perceive and 
understand by their signs and tokens. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Of a strange and cruel disease that came to the people of 
Stadacona, wherewith because we did haunt 
their company, we were so infected 
that there died five-and- 
twenty men of our 
company. 


In the month of December we understood that the pes- 
tilence was come among the people of Stadacona, in such 
sort, that before we knew of it there were dead above 
fifty. Whereupon we charged them neither to come 
near the fort nor about our ships. And albeit we had 
driven them from us, the unknown sickness began to 
spread itself amongst us after the strangest sort that 
ever was either heard of or seen; insomuch as some 
did lose all their strength, and could not stand on their 
feet; then did their legs swell, and their sinews shrink 
as black as any coal, and their teeth did almost all 
fall out. 

With such infection did this sickness spread itself in 
our three ships, that about the middle of February, of 
the hundred and ten persons there were not ten whole; 
'so that one could not help the other, a most horrible 
and pitiful case considering the place we were in, for- 
somuch as the people of the country would daily come 
‘to our fort, and saw but few of us. There were already 
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eight dead, and more than fifty sick, and, as we thought, 
past all hope of recovery. Our captain seeing this our 
misery, and that the sickness was gone so far, ordained 
and commanded that every one should devoutly pre- 
pare himself to prayer, and in remembrance ot Christ, 
caused His image to be set up upon a tree, about a 
flight shot from the fort, amidst the ice and snow, 
giving all men to understand that on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, Service should be said there, and that whosoever 
could walk, sick or whole, should go thither in procession, 
singing the seven psalms of David, and other litanies, 
praying most heartily that it would please God to have 
compassion upon us. Service being done, and as well 
celebrated as we could, our captain there made a vow, 
that if it would please God to give him leave to return 
into France, he would go on pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Rocquemado. 

In such sort did the sickness continue and increase, 
that there were not above three sound men in the 
ships, and none was able to go under hatches to draw 
drink for himself nor for his fellows. Sometimes we 
were constrained to bury some of the dead under the 
snow, because we were not able to dig any graves for 
them, the ground being so hard frozen, and we so weak. 
Besides this, we did greatly fear that the people of the 
country would perceive our weakness and misery; which 
to hide, our captain (whom it pleased God always to 
keep in health) would go out with two or three of the 
company, some sick and some whole; and when they 
were out of the fort, he would throw stones at them 
and chide them, feigning that so soon as he came again, 
he would beat them. And then with signs he showed 
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the people of the country that he caused all his men to 
work and labour in the ships, some in caulking them, 
some in beating of chalk, some in one thing, and some 
in another; and that he would not have them come 
forth till their work was done. And to make his tale 
seem likely and true, he would cause all his men, whole 
and sound, to make a great noise with knocking sticks, 
stones, hammers, and other things together. At this 
time we were so oppressed and grieved with the sick- 
ness, that we had lost all hope ever to see France again, 
if God of His infinite goodness and mercy had not with 
His pitiful eye looked upon us, and revealed a singular 
and excellent remedy against all diseases unto us, the 
best that ever was found upon earth, as hereafter shall 
follow. 


CHAPTER XIV 


How long we stayed amidst the ice and snow, and how many 
died of this disease, from the beginning of it 
to the midst of March. 


From the midst of November until the midst of 
March, we were kept in amidst the ice above two 
fathoms thick, and snow above four foot high and 
more, higher than the sides of our ships: which lasted 
till that time in such sort, that all our drinks were 
frozen in the vessels, and the ice through all the ships 
was above a hand-breadth thick, as well above hatches 
as beneath; and so much of the river as was fresh, even 
to Hochelaga, was frozen. In which space died five- 
and-twenty of our best and chiefest men, and all the 
rest were so sick that we thought they would never 
recover again, only three or four excepted. ‘Then it 
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pleased God to cast His pitiful eye upon us, and send 
us the knowledge of the remedy of our healths, in such 
manner as in the next chapter shall be showed. 


CHAPTER XV 


How by the grace of God we had notice of a certain tree, 
whereby we all recovered our health: and 
the manner how to 
use it. 


Our captain considering our estate (and how that 
sickness was increased and hot amongst us), one day 
went forth of the fort, and walking upon the ice, he 
saw a troop of the countrymen coming from Stadacona, 
among which was Domagaia, who not more than ten 
or twelve days afore, had been very sick with that 
disease, and had his knees swollen as big as a child of 
two years old, all his sinews shrunk together, and his 
teeth spoiled. Our captain seeing him whole and 
sound, was thereat marvellous glad, hoping to under- 
stand and know of him how he had healed himself, to 
the end he might ease and help his men. So soon as 
they were come near him, he asked Domagaia how he 
had done to heal himself: he answered, that he had 
taken the juice and sap of the leaves of a certain tree, 
and therewith had healed himself; for it was a singular 
remedy against that disease. Then our captain asked 
him if any were to be had thereabout, desiring to be 
shown it, for to heal a servant of his, who was stricken 
with the disease whilst he was in Canada with Don- 
nacona. ‘This he did because he would not show 
the number of his sick men. Domagaia straight sent 
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two women to fetch some of it, which brought ten 
or twelve branches, and therewithal showed the way 
how to use it. That is, totake the bark and leaves of 
the tree and boil them together, then to drink of this 
decoction every other day, and to put the dregs of it 
upon the legs of him that is sick: moreover, they told 
us that the virtue of that tree was to heal any other 
disease. The tree is in their language called ameda or 
hameda; this is thought to be the sassafras tree. 

Our captain presently caused some of that drink to 
be made for his men to drink of it, but there was none 
durst taste it, except one or two, who ventured the 
drinking of it only to taste and prove it. “The others 
seeing that, did the like, and presently recovered their 
health, and were delivered of that sickness, and what 
other disease soever. After this medicine was found 
and proved to be true, there was such strife about 
it, who should be first to take of it, that they were 
-ready to kill one another; so that a tree as big as any 
oak in France was spoiled and lopped bare, all in five 
or six days. And it wrought so well, that if all the 
physicians of Montpellier and Louvaine had been there 
with all the drugs of Alexandria, they would not have 
done so much in one year as that tree did in six days; 
for it did so prevail, that as many as used of it, by the 
grace of God recovered their health. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
4 


How the Lord Donnacona, with divers others, feigning that 
they would go to hunt stags, tarried out two months, 
and at their return brought a great multi- 
tude of people with them. 


While that disease lasted in our ships, the Lord 
Donnacona, Taignoagny, with many others went 
from home, feigning that they would go to catch 
stags and deer, because the ice and snow was not so 
broken along the river that they could sail. It was 
told us of Domagaia and others that they would stay 
out but a fortnight, and we believed it: but they 
stayed above two months, which made us mistrust 
they had gone to raise the country to come against 
us, and do us some displeasure, we being so weak and 
faint. Albeit we had used such diligence and policy 
in our fort, that if all the power of the country had 
been against us, they could have done nothing but look - 
upon us. Whilst they were forth, many of the people 
came daily to our ships, and brought us fresh meat, but 
held them at such an excessive price, that rather than sell 
us anything cheap, many times they would carry them 
back ‘again, because that year the winter was very long, 
and they had some scarcity and need of them. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


How Donnacona came to Stadacona again with a great number 
of people, and because he would not come to visit 
our captain, feigned himself to be sore 
sick, which he only did to have 
the captain come to 
see him. 


On the one-and-twentieth day of April, Domagaia 
came to the shore side, accompanied with divers lusty 
and strong men, such as we were not wont to see, and 
told us their Lord Donnacona would the next day 
come to see us, and bring great store of deer's flesh 
and other things with him. ‘The next day he came 
and brought a great number of men to Stadacona, to 
what end, and for what cause, we knew not, but (as 
the proverb saith) he that takes heed and shields himself 
from all men, may hap to escape from some. We had 
need to look about us, considering how we were 
diminished in number, and in strength greatly weak- 
ened, both by reason of our sickness and also of the 
number which were dead, so that we were constrained 
to leave one of our ships in the port of S. Croix. 

Our captain was warned of their coming, and how 
they had brought a great number of men with them, 
for Domagaia came to tell us of it, and durst not pass 
the river that was betwixt Stadacona and us, as he was 
wont to do, whereupon we mistrusted some treason. 
Our captain seeing this, sent one of his servants to 
them, accompanied with John Poulet, being best be- 
loved of those people, to see who was there and what 
they did. Poulet and the other feigned themselves 
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only to be come to visit Donnacona, and bring him 
certain presents, because they had been a good while 
in Donnacona's town. So soon as he heard of their 
coming, he got himself to bed, feigning to be very sick. 
That done, they went to Taignoagny his house to see 
him, and wheresoever they went they saw so many 
people, that in a manner one could not stir for another, 
and such men as they were not wont tosee. "laignoagny 
would not permit our men to enter into any other 
house, but still kept them company, and brought them 
halfway to the ships, and told them that if it would 
please our captain to show him so much favour as to 
take a lord of the country, whose name was Agonna, 
of whom he had received some displeasure, and carry 
him into France, he would therefore be for ever bound 
to him, and would do for him whatsoever he should 
command, and bade the servant come next day and 
bring an answer. Our captain being advertised that 
so many people were there, to what end we knew not, 
purposed to play a pretty prank, that is to say, to take 
their Lord Donnacona, Taignoagny, Domagaia, and 
some more of the chiefest of them prisoners, to bring 
them into France, to show unto our king what he had 
seen in the western parts, the marvels of the world; 
for Donnacona had told us that he had been in the 
country of Saguenay, in which are infinite rubies, gold, 
and other riches. Moreover, he reported that he had 
been in another country of a people called Picquemians. 
This lord was an old man, and even from his child- 
hood had never left off nor ceased from travelling into 
strange countries, as well by water as by land. 

Poulet and the other having told our captain their 
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embassage, and showed him what Taignoagny his will 
was, the next day he sent his servant again to bid 
‘Taignoagny to come and see him, and show what he 
should do, for he should be very well entertained, and 
also part of his will should be accomplished. Taignoagny 
sent him word that the next day he would come and 
bring the Lord Donnacona with him, and the man that 
had so offended him. But he came not, but stayed two 
days; in which time none came from Stadacona to our 
ships as they were wont to do, but rather fled from us, 
as if we would have slain them; so that then we 
plainly perceived their knavery. 

But because they had understood that the men of 
Sidatin did frequent our company, the third day fol- 
lowing they came from Stadacona, and most of them 
did pass from one side of the river to the other with 
small skiffs: but Donnacona would not come over. 
Taignoagny and Domagaia stood talking together 
above an hour before they would come over, but at 
last they came to speak to our captain. “There Taig- 
noagny prayed him that he would cause the foresaid 
man to be taken and carried into France. Our captain 
refused to do it, saying that his king had forbidden him 
to bring any man or woman into France, he might 
only bring two or three young boys to learn the 
language; but that he would willingly carry him to 
Newfoundland, and there leave him on an island. 
Our captain only spake this to assure them, so that 
they should bring Donnacona with them, whom they 
had left on the other side. When Taignoagny heard 
these words he was very glad, thinking he should never 
return into France again. ‘Therefore he promised to 
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come the next day, which was the day of the Holy 
Cross, and to bring Donnacona and all the people with 
him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


How that upon Holyrood Day our captain caused a Cross to 
be set up in our fort: and how the Lord Donnacona 
and others of his company came: and of 
the taking of the said lord. 


The third of May, being Holyrood Day, our captain, 
for the solemnity of the day, caused a goodly fair cross 
of thirty-five foot in height to be set up, under the 
crosset of which he caused a shield to be hanged, 
wherein were the arms of France, and over them was 
written in antique letters, Franciscus primus Dei gratia 
Francorum Rex regnat. 

And upon that day about noon, there came a great 
number of the people of Stadacona, men, women, and 
children, who told us that their Lord Donnacona, 
Taignoagny, and Domagaia were coming, whereof we 
were very glad, hoping to retain them. About two of 
the clock in the afternoon they came, and being come 
near our ships, our captain went to salute Donnacona, 
who showed him a very merry countenance, albeit his 
eyes were still bent very fearfully toward the wood. 
Shortly after came Taignoagny, who bade Donnacona 
that he should not enter into our fort, and therefore 
fire was brought forth by one of our men, and kindled 
where their lord was. Our captain prayed him to 
come into our ships to eat and drink as he was wont 
to do, and also Taignoagny, who promised that after a 


1 Francis First reigns, by the grace of God King of the French. 
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while they would come; and so they did, and entered 
into our ships. But first it was told our captain by 
Domagaia that Taignoagny had spoken ill of him, and 
that he had bid Donnacona that he should not come 
aboard our ships. Our captain perceiving that, came 
out of the fort, and saw that by 'T'aignoagny his warn- 
ing the women ran away, and none but the men 
stayed in great number, wherefore he straight com- 
 manded his men to lay hold on Donnacona, Taignoagny, 
and Domagaia, and two more of the chiefest whom he 
pointed unto. Then he commanded them to make 
the others retire. Presently after the Lord Donnacona 
entered into the fort with the captain, but by and by ` 
Taignoagny came to make him go out again. ‘The 
captain, seeing that there was no other remedy, began 
to call unto his men, at whose cry and voice they all 
came forth, and took Donnacona, with the others 
whom they had appointed to take. The Canadians, 
seeing their lord taken, began to run away, even as 
sheep before the wolf, some crossing over the river, 
some going through the woods, each one seeking for 
his own advantage. ‘This done, we retired, and laid 
up the prisoners under good guard and safety. 


CHAPTER XIX 


How the Canadians the night following came before our ships 
to seek their men, crying and howling all night like 
wolves: of the talk and conclusion they agreed 
upon the next day: and of the gifts 
which they gave our captain. 


The night following they came before our ships (the 


river being betwixt us), striking their breasts, and cry- 
(B 955) 4 
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ing and howling like wolves, still calling Donnacona, 
thinking to speak with him. This our captain for 
that time would not permit; neither all the next day 
till noon, whereupon they made signs unto us that we 
had hanged or killed him. At noon there came a 
great number in a cluster, who went to hide them- - 
selves in the forest, except some, who with a loud 
voice would call and cry to Donnacona to speak unto 
them. Our captain then commanded Donnacona to be 
brought up on high to speak unto them, and bade him 
be merry, for after he had spoken and showed unto 
the King of France what he had seen in Saguenay and 
other countries, after ten or twclve months, he should 
return again, and that the King of France would give 
him great rewards. Whereat Donnacona was very 
glad, and speaking to the others, told it them, who 
in token of joy gave out three great cries; and then 
Donnacona and his people had great talk together, 
which for want of interpreters cannot be described. 
Our captain bade Donnacona that he should cause 
them to come to the other side of the river, to the end 
that they might talk together without any fear, and 
that he should assure them. Donnacona did so, and 
there came a boat full of the chiefest of them to the 
ships, and there anew began to talk together, giving 
great praise to our captain. They gave him also a 
present of four-and-twenty chains of esurgny, which is 
the greatest and preciousest riches they have in the 
world, for they esteem that more than any gold and 
silver. After they had long talked together, and that 
their lord saw that there was no remedy to avoid his 
going into France, he commanded his people the next 
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day to bring him some victuals to serve him by the 
way. 

Our captain gave Donnacona, as a great present, two 
frying-pans of copper, eight hatchets, and other small 
trifles, such as knives and beads, whereof he seemed to 
be very glad, and sent them to his wives and children. 
He likewise gave to them that came to speak with 
Donnacona. ‘They thanked him greatly for them, and 
then went to their lodgings. 


CHAPTER XX 


How the next day the people came again to speak unto 
their lord, and how four women came to the 
shore to bring him victuals. 


Upon the fifth of May, very early in the morning, 

a great number of people came again to speak unto their 

. lord, and sent a boat, wherein were only four women, 

without any man, for fear their men should be retained. 

These women brought with them great store of victuals, 

such as great millet (which is their corn), flesh, fish, and 
other things after their fashion. 

The women being come to our ships, our captain 

did very friendly entertain them. Then Donnacona 

prayed our captain to tell the women that he would 

come again after ten or twelve months, and bring 

Donnacona back to Canada with him: this he said 

only to appease them. ‘This our captain did; where- 

fore the women, as well by words as signs, seemed to 

‘be very glad, giving our captain thanks. ‘They told 

~ him if he came again, and brought Donnacona with 

him, they would give him many things: in sign whereof 
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each one gave our captain a chain of esurgny, and then 
passed to the other side of the river, where stood all 
the people of Stadacona, who, after taking leave of 
their lord, went home again. 

On Saturday following, being the sixth of the month, 
we departed out of the port of S. Croix, and came to 
harbour a little beneath the Island of Orleans; and 
upon Sunday we came to the Island of Filberts. "There 
we stayed until the sixteenth of the month, till the - 
fierceness of the waters was past, which at that time 
ran too swift a course, and were too dangerous for us 
to come down the river, and therefore we stayed till 
fair weather came. 

In the meantime, many of Donnacona's subjects 
came from the river of Saguenay to him, and being 
advertised by Domagaia that their lord was taken to 
be carried into France, they were all amazed. Yet 
for all that they would come to our ships to speak with 
Donnacona, who told them that after twelve months 
he would come again, and that he was well used by 
the captain, gentlemen, and mariners: which when 
they heard, they greatly thanked our captain, and 
gave their lord three bundles of beavers and sea- 
wolves' skins, and a great knife of red copper that 
cometh from Saguenay, and other things. ‘They also 
gave our captain a chain of esurgny, for which our 
captain gave them ten or twelve hatchets, and they 
were very well contented. | 

lhe next day, being the sixteenth of May, we 
hoisted sail, and came from the Island of Filberts to - 
another about fifteen leagues from it: and there, to 
the end that we might take some rest the night fol- 
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lowing, we stayed that day, in hope that we might the 
next day pass and avoid the dangers of the river of 
Saguenay, which are great. That evening we went 
aland, and found great store of hares, of which we 
took a great many, and therefore we called it the 
Island of Hares. In the night there arose a contrary 
wind, with such storms and tempest, that we were 
constrained to return to the Island of Filberts, from 
whence we were come, because there was none other 
passage among these islands. ‘There we stayed till the 
one-and-twentieth of the month, till fair weather and 
good wind came again. Then we sailed again, and 
that so prosperously, that we passed to Honguedo, 
which passage till this time had not been discovered. 
We caused our ships to course athwart Cape Prat, 
which is the beginning of Port Chaleur: and because 
the wind was good and convenient, we sailed all day 
and all night without staying, and the next day we 
came to the middle of Brions Island. 

Upon Thursday, being the six-and-twentieth of the 
month, and the feast of the Ascension of our Lord, we 
coasted over to a land and shallow of low sands, above 
which are large champaigns full of trees, and also an 
inclosed sea, whereas we could neither see nor\ per- 
ceive any gap or way to enter thereinto. On Friday 
following, because the wind did change on the coast, 
we came to Brions Island again, where we stayed till 
the beginning of June. ‘Toward the south-west of 
this island we saw a land, seeming unto us an island, 
which we coasted about two leagues and a half, and 
by the way we had notice of three other high islands, 
lying toward the sands. After we had known these 
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things, we returned to the Cape of the said land, which 
doth divide itself into two or three very high capes: 
the waters there are very deep, and the flood of the 
sea runneth so swift that it cannot possibly be swifter. 


That day we came to Cape Lorraine, which is forty- | 


seven degrees and a half toward the south. On this 
cape there is a low land, and it seemeth that there is 
some entrance of a river, but there is no haven of 
any worth. 

'The Sunday following, being the fourth of June, 
and Whitsunday, we had notice of the coast lying 
east-south-east, distant from the Newfoundland about 
two-and-twenty leagues: and because the wind was 
against us, we went to a haven, which we named 
S. Spiritus Port. On Tuesday we departed thence, 
sailing along that coast until we came to S. Peter's 
Islands. We found on that coast many dangerous 
islands and shelves, which lie about three-and-twenty 
leagues into the sea. Whilst we were in S. Peter's 
Islands we met with many ships of France and Britain. 
On the sixteenth we departed thence, and came to 
Cape Race, and entered into a port called Rognoso, 
where we took in fresh water and wood to e the 
sea: there we left one of our boats. 

Then upon Monday, being the nineteenth of n 
we went from that port, and with good and prosperous 
weather we sailed along the sea, in such sort that upon 
the sixth of July, 1536, we came to the port of S. Malo, 
by the grace of God, to Whom we pray, here ending 
our navigation, that of His infinite mercy He will 
grant us His grace and favour, and in the end bring us 
_ to the place of everlasting felicity. Amen. 


ae Y té 


THE VOYAGE OF SAMUEE 
CHAMPLAIN INTO CANADA 


Master Hakluyt hath published the voyages of 
Jacques Cartier, who in April, 1534, departed from 
S. Malo with two ships, and in May arrived in New- 
foundland. On the one-and-twentieth of May they 
came to the Island of Birds, a league about, so full of 
birds as if they were sowed there, and a hundred as 
many hovering about it, some as big as jays, black and 
white with beaks like crows, lying always on the sea, 
their wings not bigger than half one's hand, which 
makes that they cannot fly high. In less than half an 
hour they filled two boats with them. ‘These they 
called aporats; another less sort, which put themselves 
under the wings of others greater, they called godets; 
a third, bigger and white, biting like dogs, they called 
margauh. ‘Though the island be fourteen leagues from 
the continent, bears come thither to feed on those birds. 
One white one as big as a cow they killed in her swim- 
ming, and found her good meat. ‘Three such bird 
islands they also discovered the five-and-twentieth of 
June, which they called the Islands of Margauls. ‘There 
also they found morses, bears, and wolves. But these 


northern coasts are better known to our countrymen, 
55 
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than that I should mention his French names, which 
from Cabot’s time, almost forty years before, had been 
known to the English. 

The next year Cartier set forth with three ships to 
S. Lawrence his Bay, and so to the River of Hochelaga. 
They went to Canada, and to the town of Hochelaga. 
They saw the great and swift fall of the river, and 
were told of three more therein. The scurvy that 
winter killed five-and-twenty of their men in their fort: 
the rest recovered by the use of the sap and leaves of a 
tree called hameda, which was thought to be sassafras. 
'These reports of Canada, Saguenay, and Hochelaga 
caused King Francis to send him again in 1540, pro- 
posing also to send John Francis de la Rochs, Lord 
of Robewall, to be his lieutenant in the countries of 
Canada, Saguenay, and Hochelaga. He went in 1542. 
His chief pilot was John Alphonso of Xantoigne, 
whose notes, as also the relation of that voyage with 
three ships and two hundred persons, men, women, 
and children, Master Hakluyt hath recorded. He 
built a fort and wintered there: and then returned. 

‘These were the French beginnings, who have con- 
tinued their trading in those parts by yearly voyages to 
that coast to these times for fishing, and sometimes for 
beavers’ skins and other commodities. One Savalet is 
said to have made two-and-forty voyages to those parts. 
Mark Lescarbot hath published a large book called 
Nova Francia, and additions thereto, part of which we 


have here, for better intelligence of those parts, added 
with Champlain’s Discoveries. 
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The voyage which Samuel Champlain of Brouage made unto 
Canada in the year 1603; dedicated to Charles 
de Montmorencie, High Admiral 
of France. 


We departed from Honfleur the fifteenth day of 
March, 1603. ‘This day we put into the road of New 
Haven, because the wind was contrary. ‘The Sunday 
following being the sixteenth of the said month, we 
set sail to proceed on our voyage. ‘The seventeenth 
day following, we had sight of Jersey and Guernsey, 
which are isles between the coast of Normandy and 
England. The eighteenth of the said month we 
descried the coast of Britain. The nineteenth, at seven 
of the clock at night, we made account that we were 
thwart of Ushant. ‘The one-and-twentieth, at seven 
of the clock in the morning, we met with seven ships 
of Hollanders, which to our judgment came from the 
Indies. On Easter Day, the thirtieth of the said 
month, we were encountered with a great storm, 
which seemed rather to be thunder than wind, which 
lasted the space of seventeen days, but not so great as 
it was the first two days; and during the said time we 
rather lost way than gained. 

The sixteenth of April the storm began to cease, 
and the sea became more calm than before, to the 
contentment of all the company; in such sort as con- 
tinuing our said course until the eighteenth of the said 
month, we met with a very high mountain of ice. The 
morrow after we descried a bank of ice, which con- 
tinued about eight leagues in length, with an infinite 
number of other smaller pieces of ice, which hindered 
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our passage. And by the judgment of our pilot, the 
said flakes of ice were one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty leagues from the country of Canada. The 
sixth of May we came so near the land that we heard 
the sea beat against the shore, but we could not descry 
the same through the thickness of the fog, whereunto 
these coasts are subject; which was the cause that we 
put farther certain leagues into the sea until the next 
day in the morning, when we descried land, the 
weather being very clear, which was the Cape of 
S. Marie. The twelfth day following we were over- 
. taken with a great flaw of wind, which lasted two 
days. The fifteenth of the said month we descried 
the Isles of S. Peter. The seventeenth day following 
we met with a bank of ice near Cape de Ray, six 
leagues in length, which caused us to strike sail all the 
night, to avoid the danger we might incur. The next 
day we'set sail, and descried Cape de Ray, and the 
Isles of S. Paul, and Cape de S. Lawrence, which is on 
the south side. And from the said Cape de S. Lawrence 
unto Cape de Ray is eighteen leagues, which is the 
breadth of the entrance of the great Gulf of Canada. 
The same day, about ten of the clock in the morn- 
ing, we met with another island of ice, which was 
about eight leagues long. ‘The twentieth of the said 
month we descried an isle, which is called the Isle of 
Assumption,! which is in the entrance of the River of 
Canada. The next day we descried Gaspé, which is 
very high land, and began to enter into the said River 
of dr ranging the south coast unto the River of 
Mantanne, sixty-five leagues. From thence we sailed 


1 Anticosti. 
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as far as the Pike, twenty leagues, which is on the 
south side also: from the said Pike we sailed over the 
river unto the port of 'Tadousac, which is fifteen 
leagues. All these countries are very high and barren, 
yielding no commodities. The four-and-twentieth of 
the said month we cast anchor before Tadousac, and 
the six-and-twentieth we entered into the port, which 
is made like to a creek in the entrance of the River of 
_ Saguenay, where there is a very strange current and 
tide, for the swiftness and depth thereof, where some- 
times strong winds do blow, because of the cold they 
bring with them. The port of Tadousac is little, 
wherein there cannot ride above ten or twelve ships; 
but there is water enough toward the east, toward the 
opening of the River of Saguenay along by a little hill, 
which is almost cut off from the main by the sea. 
The rest of the country are very high mountains, 
whereon there is little mould, but rocks and sands full 
of woods of pines, cypresses, fir trees, birch, and some 
other sorts of trees of small price. There is a little 
pool near unto the said port, enclosed with mountains 
covered with woods. At the entrance of the port 
there are two points, the one on the west side running 
a league into the sea, which is called S. Matthew's 
Point; and the other on the south-east side, containing 
a quarter of a league, which is called the Point of All 
the Devils. Both these points are dry at low water. 
The seven-and-twentieth day we sought the savages 
at the Point of S. Matthew, which is a league from 
Tadousac, with the two savages whom M. du Pont 
brought with him, to make report of that which they 
had seen in France, and of the good entertainment 
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which the king had given them. As soon as we were 
landed we went to the cabin of their great Sagamo, 
which is called Anadabijou, where we found him with 
some eighty or a hundred of his companions, which 
were making fabagie, that is to say, a feast. He 
received us very well, according to the custom of the 
country, and made us sit down by him, and all the 
savages sat along, one by another, on both sides of the 
said cabin. One of the savages which we had brought 
with us began to make his oration of the good enter- 
tainment which the king had given them, and of the 
good usage that they had received in. France, and that 
they might assure themselves that his said Majesty 
wished them well, and desired to people their country, 
and to make peace with their enemies (which are the 
Iroquois or to send them forces to vanquish them. 
He also reckoned up the fair castles, palaces, houses, and 
people which they had seen, and our manner of living. 
He was heard with so great silence as more cannot 
be uttered. Now when he had ended his oration, the - 
‘said great Sagamo Anadabijou, having heard him atten- 
tively, began to take tobacco, and gave to the said 
M. du Pont Grave of S. Malo, and to me, and to 
certain other Sagamos which were by him. After he 
had taken store of tobacco he began to make his oration 
to all, speaking distinctly, resting sometimes a little, 
and then speaking again, saying that doubtless they 
ought to be very glad to have His Majesty for their 
great friend: they answered all with one voice, Ho, ho, 
ho, which is to say, Yea, yea, yea. He proceeding 
forward in his speech, said that he was very well con- 
tent that his said Majesty should people their country, 
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and make war against their enemies, and that there was 
no nation in the world to which they wished more 
good than to the French. In fine, he gave them all to 
understand what good and profit they might receive of 
his said Majesty. 
= When he had ended his speech, we went out of his 
cabin, and they began to make their zabagie or feast, 
which they make with the flesh of orignac (which is like 
an ox), of bears, of seals, and beavers, which are the 
most ordinary victuals which they have, and with great 
store of wild fowl. ‘They had eight or ten kettles full 
of meat in the midst of the said cabin, and they were 
set out one from another some six paces, and each one 
upon a several fire. The men sat on both sides the 
house (as I said before), each with his dish made of the 
bark of a tree: and when the meat is sodden there is 
one which divideth to every man his part in the same 
dishes, wherein they feed very filthily, for when their 
hands be fatty they rub them on their hair, or else on 
the hair of their dogs, whereof they have store to hunt 
with. Before their meat was sodden, one of them rose 
up, and took a dog, and danced about the said kettles 
from one end of the cabin to the other. When he 
came before the great Sagamo, he cast his dog perforce 
upon the ground, and then all of them with one voice 
cried, Ho, ho, ho, which being done, he went and sat 
him down in his place: then immediately another rose 
up and did the like, and so they continued until the 
meat was sodden. 

When they had ended their feast they began to dance, 
taking in their hands the heads of their enemies, which 
hanged upon the wall behind them: and in sign of joy, 
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there is one or two which sing, moderating their voice 
. by the measure of their hands, which they beat upon 
their knees; then they rest sometimes, and cry, Ho, ho, 
ho, and begin again to dance, and blow like a man that 
is out of breath. They made this triumph for a victory 
which they had gotten of the Iroquois, of whom they 
had slain some hundred, whose heads they cut off, 
which they had with them for the ceremony. They 
were three nations, the Estechemins, Algoumequins, 
and Mountaineers, to the number of a thousand, when 
they went to war against the Iroquois, whom they en- 
countered at the mouth of the River of the said Iroquois. 
The war which they make is altogether by surprises, 
for otherwise they would be out of heart; and they fear 
the said Iroquois very much, which are in greater number 
than they. 

The eight-and-twentieth day of the said month, they 
encamped themselves in the haven of Tadousac, where 
ourship was. Atthe break of day their said great Sagamo 
came out of his cabin, going round about all the other 
cabins, and cried with a loud voice that they should dis- 
lodge to go to Tadousac, where their good friends were. 
Immediately every man in a trice took down his cabin, 
and the said great captain first began to take his canoe, 
and carried it to the sea, where he embarked his wife 
and children, and store of furs; and in like manner did 
well near two hundred canoes, which go strangely, for 
though our shallop was well manned, yet they went 
more swift than we. There are but two that row, the 
man and his wife. ‘Their canoes are some eight or 
nine paces long, and a pace or a pace and a half broad 
in the midst, and grow sharper and sharper toward both 
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ends. ‘They are very subject to overturning if one 
know not how to guide them. ‘They are made of the 
bark of a birch tree, strengthened within with little 
circles of wood well and handsomely framed, and are 
so light that one man will carry one of them easily; 

and every canoe is able to carry the weight of a pipe. 
. When they would pass over any land to go to some 
river where they have business, they carry them with 
them. Their cabins are low, made like tents, covered 
with the bark of a tree, and they leave in the roof about 
a foot space uncovered, whereby the light cometh in; 
and they make many fires right in the midst of their 
cabin, where there are sometimes ten households to- 
gether. They lie upon skins one by another, and their 
dogs with them. They were about a thousand persons, 
men, women, and children. ‘The place of the Point 
of S. Matthew, where they were first lodged, is very 
pleasant. They were at the bottom of a little hill, 
which was full of fir and cypress trees. At this point 
there is a little level plot which discovereth far off, and 
upon the top of the hill there is a plain a league long, 
and half a league broad, covered with trees. ‘The soil 
is very sandy, and is good pasture; all the rest is nothing 
but mountains of very bad rocks. ‘he sea beateth 
round about the said hill, which is dry for half a league 
at low water. 

All these people are of a very cheerful complexion, 
they laugh for the most part; nevertheless they are 
somewhat melancholy. ‘They speak very distinctly, 
as though they would make themselves well under- 
stood, and they stay quickly, bethinking themselves a 
great while, and then they begin their speech again. 
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They often use this fashion in the midst of their ora- 
tions in council, where there are none but the prin- 
cipals, which are the ancients: the women and children 
are not present. All these people sometimes endure 
so great extremity through the great colds and snows, , 
that they are almost constrained to eat one another; 
for the beasts and fowls whereof they live, retire them- 
selves into more hot climates. I think if any would 
teach them how to live, and to till the ground, and 
other things, they would learn very well; for I assure 
you that many of them are of good judgment, and 
answer very well to the purpose to anything that a 
man shall demand of them. ‘They have one naughty 
quality in them, which is, that they are given to re- 
venge, and great liars, a people to whom you must not 
give too much credit, but with reason, and standing on 
your own guard. ‘They promise much and perform 
little. 

They are for the most part a people that have no 
law, as far as I could see and inform myself of the 
great Sagamo, who told me that they constantly be- 
lieve that there is one God, which hath made all 
things. And then I said to him, since they believe 
in one God only, how is it that He sent them into 
this world, and from whence came they? He answered 
me, that after God had made all things, He took a 
number of arrows and stuck them in the ground, from 
whence men and women grew, which have multiplied 
in the world until this present. I asked him also, 
whether they believed not that there was any other 
but one God only? He told me that their belief was, 
that there was one God, one Son, one Mother, and the 
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Sun, which were four; yet that God was above them 
all. "That the Son was good, and the Sun in the firma- 
ment, because of the good that they received of them; 
but that the Mother was naught, and did eat them, and 
that the Father was not very good. I showed him his 
error according to our faith, wherein he gave me some 
small credit. 

I demanded of him, whether they had not seen or 
heard say of their ancestors that God came into the 
world. He told me that he had never seen Him, but 
that in old time there were five men which went 
towards the sunsetting, which met with God, who 
asked them, “ Whither go ye?" ‘They said, “We go 
to seek our living". God answered them, “ You shall 
find it here". They went farther, without regarding 
what God had said unto them; which took a stone, 
and touched two of them with it, which were turned 
into stone. And he said again unto the other three, 
“Whither go ye?" And they answered as at first; 
and God said to them again, * Go no farther, you 
shall find it here". And seeing nothing came unto 
them, they went farther: and God took two staves, 
and touched the two first therewith, which were turned 
into staves; and the fifth stayed and would go no 
farther. And God asked him again, “ Whither goest 
‘ thou?" “I go to seek my living.” “Stay and thou 
shalt find it." He stayed without going any farther, 
and God gave him meat, and he did eat thereof; after 
he had well fed, he returned to the other savages, and 
told them all the former story. 

He told me also, that another time there was a 
man which had a store of tobacco (which is a kind of 

(B 955) 5 
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herb, whereof they take the smoke) And that God 
came to this man and asked him where his tobacco 
pipe was? The man took his pipe and gave it to 
God, which took tobacco a great while; after he had 
taken store of tobacco, God broke the pipe into 
many pieces. The man asked Him: “Why hast thou 
broken my pipe, and seest that I have no more?" 
And God took one which He had and gave it to him, 
and said unto him: “Lo, here I give thee one, carry 
it to thy great Sagamo, and charge him to keep it, and 
if he keep it well he shall never want anything, nor 
none of his companions.” The man took the tobacco 
pipe, and gave it to his great Sagamo, which as long as 
he kept, the savages wanted nothing in the world. But: 
after that the Sagamo lost this tobacco pipe, which was 
the occasion of great famine. 

I asked him whether he believed all this. He said, 
yea, and that it was true. I asked him what ceremony 
they used in praying to their God. He told me they 
used none other ceremonies, but that every one prayed 
in his heart as he thought good. ‘This is the cause 
why I believe they have no law among them, neither 
do they know how to worship or pray to God, and 
live for the most part like brute beasts; but I think in 
a short space they would be brought to be good Chris- 
tians, if their country were planten, which they desire 
for the most part. 

They have among them certain savages which they 
call Pilotova, which speak visibly with the devil, which 
telleth them what they must do, as well for the war as 
for other things; and if he should command them to 
put any enterprise in execution, either to kill a French- 
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man, or any other of their nation, they would im- 
mediately obey his commandment. Also they believe 
that all the dreams which they dream are true: and 
indeed there are many of them which say that they 
have seen and dreamed things which have happened, or 
shall happen. But to speak truly of these things, they 
are visions of the devil, which doth deceive and seduce 
them. Lo, this is all their belief that I could learn 
of them. 

All these people are well proportioned of their bodies, 
they are well set, and fat and full, of a tawny colour 
by abundance of a certain painting wherewith they rub 
themselves. "They are apparelled with skins, one part 
` of their body is covered, and the other part uncovered; 
but in the winter they cover all, for they are clad with 
good furs, namely the skins of orignac, otters, beavers, 
lea-boars, stags and deer, whereof they have store. In 
the winter when the snows are great, they make a kind 
of racket which is twice or thrice as big as one of ours 
in France, which they fasten to their feet, and so go 
on the snow without sinking; for otherwise they could 
not hunt nor travel in many places. 

The eleventh day of June I went some twelve or 
fifteen leagues up Saguenay, which is a fair river, and 
of incredible depth. I believe, as far as I could learn 
by conference whence it should come, that it is from 
a very high place, from whence there descendeth a 
fall of water with great impetuosity. All the country 
which I saw was nothing but mountains, the most 
part of rocks covered with woods of fir trees, cypresses, 
and birch trees, the soil very unpleasant, where I found 
not a league of plain country, neither on the one side, 
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nor on the other. There are certain hills of sand and 
isles in the river, which are very high above the water. 
In fine, they are very deserts, void of beasts and birds; 
for I assure you, as I went on hunting through places 
which seemed most pleasant unto me, | found nothing 
at all but small birds which are like nightingales, and 
swallows which come thither in the summer. It was 
reported unto me, that having passed the first fall, from 
whence the current of water cometh, they pass eight 
other saults or falls, and then they travel one day's 
journey without finding any, then they pass ten other 
saults, and come into a lake, which they pass in two 
days (every day they travel at their ease, some twelve 
or fifteen leagues). At the end of the lake there are 
people lodged. Then they enter into three other rivers, 
three or Es days in each of them; at the end of which 
rivers there are two or three kind of lakes, where the: 
head of Saguenay beginneth; from the which head or 
spring unto the port of Tadousac is ten days’ journey 
with their canoes. On the side of the said rivers are 
many lodgings, whither other nations came from the 
north to truck with the Mountaineers for skins of 
beavers and martens, and for other merchandise, which 
the French ships bring to the Mountaineers. The 
savages of the north say, that they see a sea which is 
salt. If this be so, I hold that it is some gulf of this 
our sea, which disgorgeth itself by the north part be- 
tween the lands; and in very deed it can be nothing 
else. This is what I have learned of the River of 
Saguenay. 

On Wednesday the eighteenth day of June, we 
departed from Tadousac to go to the sault. We 
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passed by an isle, which is called the Isle of the Hare, 
which may be some two leagues from the land on the 
north side. From the Isle of the Hare we ranged 
the north coast about half a league, unto a point that 
runneth into the sea, where a man must keep farther 
off. This point is within a league of the isle which is 
called the Isle of Filberts, which may be some two 
leagues in length. The isle is somewhat even, and 
groweth sharp toward both the ends; on the west end 
there are meadows and points of rocks which stretch 
somewhat into the river. The isle is pleasant by 
reason of the woods which environ the same. ‘There 
is store of slate, and the soil is somewhat gravelly. 

The Thursday following we departed from thence, 
and anchored at a dangerous nook on the north side, 
where there be certain meadows, and a little river, 
where the savages lodge sometimes. That day we 
still ranged the coast on the north, unto a place where 
we put back by reason of the winds, which were 
contrary unto us, where there were many rocks, and 
places very dangerous. Here we stayed three days 
waiting for fair weather. 

On Sunday the two-and-twentieth, we departed to 
go to the Isle of Orleans. It is a league from the 
north shore, very pleasant and level, containing eight 
leagues in length. At the end of the isle I saw a fall 
of water, of the River of Canada, which fell from a 
great mountain, and on the top of the mountain the 
ground is level and pleasant to behold. We anchored 
at Quebec, which is a strait of the said River of Canada. 
There is at this strait on the north side a very high 
mountain, which falleth down on both sides; all the 
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rest is a level and goodly country, where there are 
good grounds full of trees, as oaks, cypresses, birches, 
and fir trees, and other trees bearing fruit, and wild 
vines, which in my opinion would be as good as ours if 
they were dressed. There are along the coast of the 
Quebec diamonds in rocks of slate, which are better 
than those of Alengon. 

On Monday the three-and-twentieth, we departed 
from Quebec, where the river beginneth to grow 
broad, sometimes one league, then a league and a half, 
or two leagues at most. The country groweth still 
fairer and fairer, all low grounds, without rocks, or very 
few. We anchored as high as S. Croix. On the 
north side there is a river which is called the Batiscan, 
which goeth far into the country, whereby sometimes 
the Algoumequins come down: and another on the 
same side, three leagues from S. Croix, in the way from 
Quebec, which is that where Jacques Cartier was in 
the beginning of the discovery which he made hereof, 
and he passed no farther. All this north coast is very 
level and delectable. 

On Tuesday the four-and-twentieth, we departed 
from S. Croix, where we stayed a tide and a half, that 
we might pass the next day following by daylight, 
because of the great number of rocks which are thwart 
the river (a strange thing to behold), which is in a 
manner dry at low water. But at half flood a man 
may begin to pass safely; yet you must take good heed, 
with the lead always in hand. The tide floweth here 
almost three fathoms and a half. The farther we 
went the fairer was the country. 

The F riday following we reached as far as the 
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Three Rivers, where it beginneth to have another 
temperature of the season, somewhat differing from 
that of S. Croix; the trees are there more forward 
than in any place that hitherto I had seen. Here 
are six islands, three of which are very small, and 
the cthers some five or six hundred paces long, very 
pleasant and fertile for the little quantity of ground 
that they contain. ‘There is one island in the midst 
which looketh directly upon the passage of the River 
of Canada, and commandeth the other islands, as well 
on the one side as on the other. This in my judg- 
ment would be a very fit place to inhabit: and it 
might be very quickly fortified. Moreover, the plant- 
ing of the Three Rivers would be a benefit for the 
liberty of certain nations, which dare not come that 
way for fear of the lroquois their enemies, which 
border upon all the said River of Canada. But this 
place being inhabited, we might make the Iroquois and 
other savages friends, or at leastwise under the favour 
of the said plantation the savages might pass freely 
without fear or danger, because the place of the Three 
Rivers is a passage. | 

On the Saturday following, we departed from the 
Three Rivers, and anchored at a lake which is four 
leagues distant. The country is exceeding good, and 
the most pleasant that hitherto we had seen: the woods 
are very thin, so that a man may travel easily through 
them. The next day, being the nine-and-twentieth 
of June, we entered into the lake, which is some fifteen 
leagues in length, and some seven or eight leagues 
broad. At the entrance thereof on the south side 
there is a river which is very great, and entereth into 
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the country some eighty leagues. I think the lake 
hath good fish in it, of such kinds as we have in our 
own country. We passed it the very same day, and 
anchored about two leagues within the great river 
which goeth up to the sault. 

The last day of June we departed from thence and 
passed by the mouth of the River of the Iroquois;! 
where the savages which came to make war against 
them were lodged and fortified. Their fortress was 
made with a number of posts set very close one to 
another, which joined on the one side on the bank of 
the great River of Canada, and the other on the bank 
of the River of the Iroquois. ‘Their boats were ranged 
the one by the other near the shore, that they might 
flee away with speed, if. by chance they should be sur- 
prised by the Iroquois. For their fort is covered with 
the bark of oaks, and serveth them for nothing else, 
but to have time to embark themselves. We went up 
the River of the Iroquois some five or six leagues, and 
could pass no farther with our pinnace, by reason of 
the great course of water which descendeth, and also 
because we cannot go on land and draw the pinnace 
for the multitude of trees which are upon the banks. 
Seeing we could not pass any farther, we took our 
skiff, to see whether the current were more gentle, 
but going up some two leagues it was yet stronger, 
and we could go no higher. Being able to do no 
more, we returned to our pinnace. 

All this river is three or four hundred paces broad, 
and very wholesome. We saw five islands in it, one 
of which is a league long, and the others very small. 


1(?) Richelieu R. 
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The savages say that some fifteen leagues from the 
place where we were, up the river, there is a sault 
which falleth down from a very steep place, where 
they carry their canoes to pass, and come to a lake.! 
This lake may contain some forty or fifty leagues in 
length, and some five-and-twenty leagues in breadth, 
into which rivers fall, to the number of ten, which 
carry canoes very far up. When they are come to the 
end of this lake there is another fall, and they enter 
again into another lake, which is as great as the 
former, at the head whereof the Iroquois are lodged. 
They say, moreover, that there is a river which run- 
neth unto the coast of Florida, whither it is from the 
lake some hundred, or an hundred and forty leagues. 
All the country of the Iroquois is somewhat moun- 
tainous, yet notwithstanding exceeding good and tem- 
perate, without much winter, which is very short there. 

After our departure from the River of the Iroquois 
we anchored three leagues beyond the same, on the 
north side. The first day of July we coasted the 
north side, where the wood is very thin, and all good 
land for tillage. I went in a canoe to the south shore, 
where I saw a number of isles, which have many fruit- 
ful trees. We found there store of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries red, green, and blue, with many 
other small fruits, which grow there among great 
abundance of grass. ‘There are also many wild beasts, 
as orignacs, stags, bears, porcupines, coneys, foxes, 
beavers, otters, musk rats, and certain other kinds of 
beasts which I do not know, which are good to eat, 
and whereof the savages live. 

1(?) Lake Champlain. 
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The third of July we ran certain leagues, and passed 
many islands, which are excellent good and pleasant, 
through the great store of meadows that are hereabout. 
At length we came this very day to the entrance of the 
sault or fall! of the great River of Canada, with favour- 
able wind; and we met with an isle, which is almost 
in the midst of the entrance, and passed on the south 
side of it, where there was not past three, four, or five 
foot of water, and sometimes a fathom or two, and 
straight on a sudden we found again not past three or 
four. There are many rocks and small islands, whereon 
there is no wood, and they are even with the water. 
From the beginning of the foresaid isle the water 
beginneth to run with a great force. Although we 
had the wind very good, yet we could not with all 
our might make any great way. "When we perceived 
that we could go no farther, we came to an anchor 
on the north shore over against a small island, which 
aboundeth for the most part with fruits. Without 
delay we made ready our skiff, which we had made of 
purpose to pass the sault; whereinto M. du Pont and 
myself entered, with certain savages, which we had 
brought with us to show us the way. Departing 
from our pinnace, we had scarce gone three hundred 
paces, but we were forced to come out, and cause 
certain mariners to go into the water to free our skiff. 
The canoe of the savages passed easily. We met with 
an infinite number of small rocks which were even 
with the water, on which we touched oftentimes. 

At our coming near to the sault with our skiff and 
canoe, I assure you, I never saw any stream of water 


1 The Sault St. Louis, to miles above Montreal. 
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to fall down with such force as this doth; although 
it be not very high, being not in some places past one 
.or two fathoms, and at most three. It falleth as it 
were step by step; and in every place where it hath 
some small height, it maketh a strong boiling with 
the force and strength of the running of the water. 
In the breadth of the sault, which may contain some 
leagues, there are many broad rocks, and almost in 
the midst, there are very narrow and long islands, 
where there is a fall as well on the side of the isles 
which are toward the south, as on the north side, 
where it is so dangerous that it is not possible for any 
man to pass with any boat, how small soever it be. 
We went on land through the woods to see the end 
of this sault; where, after we had travelled a league, 
we saw no more rocks nor falls. But the water there 
runneth so swiftly as is possible; and this current 
lasteth for three or four leagues, so that it is in vain 
to imagine that a man is able to pass the sault with 
any boat. But he that would pass must fit himself 
with the canoes of the savages, which one man may 
easily carry. For to carry boats is a thing which 
cannot be done in so short a time as it should be to be 
able to return to France, unless a man would winter 
there. And beside this first sault there are ten saults 
more, the most part hard to pass. So that it would 
be a matter of great pains and travail to be able to see 
and do that by boat which a man might promise him- 
self, without great cost and charge, and also to be in 
danger to travail in vain. But with the canoes of the 
savages a man may travel freely and readily into all 
countries, as well in the small as in the great rivers. 
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So that directing himself by the means of the savages 
and their canoes, a man may see all that is to be seen, 
good and bad, within the space of a year or two. 
That little way which we travelled by land on the 
side of the sault is a very thin wood, through which 
men with their arms may march easily. The air is 
there more gentle and temperate, and the soil better 
than in any place that I had seen; there is also store 
of such wood and fruits as are in other places before 
mentioned. 

We departed from the sault the fourth day of July, 
and returned the same day to the River of the Iroquois. 
On Thursday the tenth, we came within a league 
and a half of the Isle of the Hare, where some savages 
came into our pinnace, among whom there was a 
young man, an Algoumequin, which had travelled 
much in the great lake. We examined him very 
particularly, as we had done other savages. He told 
us that having passed the fall which we had seen, 
within two or three leagues there is a river,! which 
goeth to the Algoumequins, where they be lodged: and 
that passing up the great River of Canada, there be 
five falls, whereof there be three where they carry 
their canoes, and two others wherein they draw them. 
Then they come unto a lake which may contain some 
fifteen leagues. Then they pass five other falls; there 
are two of the falls which they pass with their canoes, 
in the other three they do but draw them. From 
thence they enter into an exceeding great lake,? which 
may contain some three hundred leagues in length. 
When they are passed some hundred leagues into the 
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lake they meet an island, which is very great; and 
beyond the island the water is brackish. When 
they have passed some hundred leagues farther, the 
water is yet salter; and coming to the end of the 
lake, the water is wholly salt. Further he said, that 
there is a fall that is a league broad,! from whence an 
exceeding current of water descendeth into the lake. 
‘That after a man is passed this fall, no more land can 
be seen either on the one side or on the other, but so 
great a sea that they have never seen the end thereof, 
nor have ever heard tell that any other hath seen the 
same.? That the sun setteth on the right hand of the 
lake. That at the entrance thereof there is a fiver 
which goeth to the Algoumequins, and another river 
to the Iroquois, whereby they war the one against the 
other. That the country of the Iroquois is some- 
what mountainous, yet very fertile, where there is 
store of Indian wheat, and other fruits, which they 
- have not in their country. ‘That the country of the 
Algoumequins is low and fruitful. I enquired of 
them whether they had knowledge of any mines? 
They told us that there is a nation called the good 
Iroquois, which come to exchange for the merchandise 
which the French ships do give to the Algoumequins, 
which say that there is toward the north a mine of fine 
copper, whereof they showed us certain bracelets, which 
they had received of these good Iroquois: and that if 
any of us would go thither, they would bring them 
to the place which should be appointed for that busi- 
nes. And this is all which I could learn of the one 
and the other, differing but very little. So that accord- 
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ing to their report, from the sault or fall where we 
were, is the space of some four hundred leagues unto 
the salt sea, which may be the South Sea, the sun 
setting where they say it doth. On Friday the tenth 
we returned to Tadousac, where our ship lay. 

As soon as we were come to Tadousac, we em- 
barked ourselves again to go to Gaspé, which is dis- 
tant about some hundred leagues. ‘The thirteenth 
day of the month we met with a company of savages, 
which were lodged on the south side, almost in the 
midway between Tadousac and Gaspé. ‘Their Sagamo 
or Captain which led them, is held to be one of the 
wisest and most hardy among all the savages. He was 
going to Tadousac to exchange arrows, and the flesh 
of orignacs, which they have, for beavers and martens 
of the other savages. 

The fifteenth day of the month we came to Gaspé, 
which is in a bay, about a league and a half from 
the north side. ‘There is a river which runneth some 
thirty leagues up into the country. From thence we 
came to the Isle of Percé, which is like a rock, very 
steep, rising on both sides, wherein there is a hole 
through which shallops and boats may pass at high 
water; and at low water one may go from the main 
land to this isle, which is not past four or five hundred 
paces off. All these are places where they make dry 
and green fish. 

Running along this coast we pass by many rivers, 
and come to a place where there is a river called 
Souricova, where M. Prevert was to discover a mine 
of copper. The savages go with their canoes up 
this river three or four days, then they pass three or 
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four leagues by land to the mine, which is hard upon 
the seashore on the south side. Still following the 
coast, which trendeth toward the east, you meet with 
a strait, which is two leagues broad, and five-and- 
twenty leagues long. On the east is an isle which 
is called the Isle of S. Lawrence, where Cape Breton 
is; and in this place a nation of savages, called the 
Souriquois, do winter. Passing the Strait of the Isle 
of S. Lawrence, and ranging the south-west coast, 
you come to a bay which joineth hard upon the 
mine of copper. Passing farther, there is a river 
which reacheth near to the Lake of the Iroquois, 
whereby the savages of the south-west coast make 
war upon them. It would be an exceeding great 
benefit, if there might be found a passage on the 
coast of Florida near to the great lake where the 
water is salt; as well for the navigation of ships, 
which would not be subject to so many perils as 
they are in Canada, as for the shortening of the 
way. And it is most certain that there are rivers 
upon the coast of Florida, not yet discovered, which 
pierce up into the country, where the soil is exceeding 
good and fertile. 

We departed from the Isle of Percé the nineteenth 
day of the month to return to Tadousac. When we 
were within three leagues of Cape l'Évéque, or the 
Bishop's Cape, we were encountered with a storm 
which lasted two days, which forced us to put room 
with a great. creek, and to stay for fair weather. 
The following day we departed, and were encoun- 
tered with another storm. Being loth to put room, 
and thinking to gain way, we touched on the north 
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shore in a creek which is very bad, because of the 
edges of rocks which lie there. Going forward to 
Lesquevim you meet with two little low islands, 
and a little rock near the shore; these are about 
a half a league from Lesquevim, which is very bad 
port, compassed with rocks, and dry at low water, 
and you must fetch about a little point of rock to 
enter in, where one ship only can pass at a time. 
A little higher there is a river which runneth into 
the land. This is the place where the Basques kill 
the whales; to say the truth, the haven is stark naught. 
We came from thence to the haven of 'l'adousac the 
third day of August. All these countries before men- 
tioned are low toward the shore, and within the land 
very high. ‘They are neither so pleasant nor fruitful 
as those on the south, although they be lower. 

At our coming to Tadousac we found the savages 
which we met in the River of the Iroquois. ‘They 
met with three canoes of the Iroquois in the first 
lake, which fought against ten others of the Moun- 
taineers; and they brought the heads of the Iroquois 
to Tadousac. There was but one Mountaineer 
wounded in the arm with the shot of an arrow, 
who dreaming of something, all the others must 
seek to content him, thinking also his wound thereby 
would mend. If this savage die, his parents will 
revenge his death, either upon their nation, or upon 
others, or at leastwise the captain must give presents 
to the parents of the dead, to content them; other- 
wise, as I have said, they would be revenged: which 
is a great fault among them. 

Before the Mountaineers set forth to the war, they 
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assembled all, with their richest apparel of furs, beavers’ 
and other skins adorned with paternosters and chains 
of divers colours, and met in a great public place, 
where there was before them a Sagamo whose name 
was Bechourat, which led them to the war; and they 
marched one behind another, with their bows and 
arrows, maces and targets, wherewith they furnish 
themselves to fight. Then they went leaping one 
after another, making gestures with their bodies, 
and making many turnings like a snail. Afterward 
they began to dance in their accustomed manner, 
as I have said before. ‘Then they made their feast, 
and after they had ended it, the women went into 
their canoes, and there danced; and then they went 
upon the water, and struck at each other with their 
oars, and beat water upon one another; yet they did 
no hurt, for they warded the blows which they struck 
one at the other. After they had ended all these 
ceremonies, they retired themselves into their cabins, 
and the savages went to war against the Iroquois. 
The sixth day of August we departed from Tadou- 
sac, and the eighteenth of the month we arrived at 
the Isle of Percé, where we found M. Prevert of 
S. Malo, which came from the mine, where he had 
been with much trouble, for the fear which the 
savages had to meet with their enemies. ‘These are 
the Armouchiquois, which are savages very monstrous, 
for the shape which they have. For their head is 
little, and their body short, their arms small like a 
bone, and their thighs the like; their legs great and 
long, all of one proportion; and when they sit upon 


their heels, their knees are higher by half a foot than 
(B 955) 6 
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their head, which is a strange thing, and they seem 
to be out of the course of nature. Nevertheless, 
they be very valiant and resolute, and are planted 
in the best countries of all the south coast. And 
the Souriquois do greatly fear them. But by the 
encouragement which M. de Prevert gave them, he 
brought them to the mine, to which the savages 
guided him. 

It is a very high mountain, rising somewhat over 
the sea, which glistereth very much against the sun, 
and there is great store of verdigris issuing out of 
this mine of copper. He saith, that at the foot of 
the mountain, at low water, there were many morsels 
of copper, which fall down from the top of the moun- 
tain. Passing three or four leagues farther toward 
the south, there is another mine, and a small river, 
which runneth a little way up into the land, toward 
the south, where there is a mountain of black painting, 
wherewith the savages paint themselves. Some six 
leagues beyond the second mine, toward the sea, 
about a league from the south coast, there is an 
isle, wherein is found another kind of metal, which 
is dark brown, and if you cut it, it is white, which 
they used in old times for their arrows and knives, 
and did beat it with stones. I believe that it is 
not tin, nor lead, being so hard as it is. I showed 
them silver, and they said that the mine of that 
isle was like unto it. M. de Prevert gave the 
savages wedges and cizers (scissors?) and other things 
necessary to draw out the said mine, which they 
promised to do, and to bring the same the next 
year, and give it to M. Prevert. They say also 
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that within some hundred or hundred and twenty 
leagues there are other mines, but that they dare 
not go thither unless they have Frenchmen with 
them to make war upon their enemies, which have 
the mines in their possession. And this of a truth 
is as much as I learned and heard of M. Prevert. 

Before we departed from Tadousac to return into 
France, one of the Sagamos of the Mountaineers, 
named Bechourat, gave his son to M. du Pont to 
carry him into France, and he was much recom- 
mended unto us by the great Sagamo Anadabijou, 
praying him to use him well, and let him see that 
which the two savages which we had brought back 
again, had seen. We prayed them to give us a 
woman of the Iroquois, whom they would have 
eaten; whom they gave unto us, and we brought 
her home. M. de Prevert in like manner brought 
home four savages, one man which is of the south 
coast, and one woman and two children of the 
Canadians. | 

The four and twentieth of August we departed 
from Gaspé, the ship of the said M. de Prevert 
and ours. The second of September we counted 
that we were as far as Cape Race. The fifth day 
of the same month we entered upon the Bank where 
they use to fish. The sixteenth we were come into 
the sounding, which may be some fifty leagues from 
Ushant. The twentieth of the same month we arrived 
in New Haven by the grace of God to all our content- 
ments, with a continual favourable wind. 


THE VOYAGE OF M. DE MONTS 
INTO NEW FRANCE 


WRITTEN BY MARK LESCARBOT 


The Patent of the French King to M. de Monts for the 
inhabiting of the countries of La Cadia,! 
Canada, and other places in 
New France. 


HENRY by the grace of God KING OF FRANCE AND 
NAVARRE. To our dear and well beloved the LORD 
OF MONTS, one of the ordinary Gentlemen of our 
Chamber, greeting. 

As our greatest care and labour is, and hath always 
been, since our coming to this crown, to maintain and 
conserve it in the ancient dignity, greatness and splen- 
dour thereof, to extend and amplify, as much as lawfully 
may be done, the bounds and limits of the same. We 
being, of a long time, informed of the situation and 
condition of the Lands and Territories of La Cadia, 
moved above all things with a singular zeal, and devout 
and constant resolution, which we have taken, with 
the help and assistance of God, Author, Distributor 
and Protector of all Kingdoms and estates, to cause 


1 Acadia, z.e. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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the people which do inhabit the country, men (at this 
present time) barbarous, Atheists, without Faith or 
Religion, to be converted to Christianity, and to. the 
Belief and Profession of our Faith and Religion: and 
to draw them from the ignorance and unbelief wherein 
they are. Having also of a long time known by the 
relation of the Sea Captains, Pilots, Merchants and 
others, who of long time have haunted, frequented 
and trafficked with the people that are found in the 
said places, how fruitful, commodious and profitable 
may be unto us, to our estates and subjects, the 
Dwelling, Possession and Habitation of those countries, 
for the great and apparent profit which may be drawn 
by the greater frequentation and habitude which may 
be had with the people which are found there, and the 
Traffick and Commerce which may be by that means 
safely treated and negociated. 

We then for these causes fully trusting on your 
great wisdom, and in the knowledge and experience 
that you have of the quality, condition, and situation 
of the said country of La Cadia: for divers and sundry 
Navigations, Voyages and Frequentations that you 
have made into those parts, and others near and bor- 
dering upon it: assuring ourselves that this our reso- 
lution and intention, being committed unto you, you 
will attentively, diligently, and no less courageously 
and valourously execute and bring to such perfection 
as we desire: have expressly appointed and established 
you, and by these presents, signed with our own hands, 
do commit, ordain, make, constitute and establish you 
our Lieutenant-General, for to represent our Person, 
in the Countries, "Territories, Coasts and Confines of 
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La Cadia. To begin from the fortieth degree to the 
six-and-fortieth. And in the same distance, or part of 
it, as far as may be done, to establish, extend and make 
to be known our Name, Might and Authority. And 
under the same to subject, submit and bring to obe- 
dience all the people of the said Land and the Borders 
thereof. And by the means thereof, and all lawful 
ways, to call, make, instruct, provoke and incite them 
to the knowledge of God and to the light of the Faith 
and Christian Religion, to establish it there. And in 
the exercise and profession of the same, keep and con- 
firm the said People and all other Inhabitants in the 
said places, and there to command in peace, rest and 
tranquillity, as well by Sea as by Land: to ordain, decide 
and cause to be executed all that which you shall judge 
fit and necessary to be done, for to maintain, keep and 
conserve the said places under our Power and Authority, 
by the forms, ways and means prescribed by our Laws. 
And for to have a care of the same with you, to appoint, 
establish and constitute all Officers, as well in the affairs . 
of War, as for Justice and Policy, for the first time, and 
from thence forward to name and present them unto 
us, for to be disposed by us, and to give Letters, Titles _ 
and such Provisoes as shall be necessary, &c. 

Given at Fontainebleau, the eighth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1603, and of our Reign 
the fifteenth. 

Signed Henry: and underneath the King, POTIER; 
and sealed upon single label with yellow wax. 
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The Voyage of M. de Monts into New France. 


M. de Monts having made the commissions and 
prohibitions beforesaid to be proclaimed through the 
realm of France, and especially through the ports and 
maritime towns thereof, caused two ships to be rigged 
and furnished, the one under the conduct of Captain 
‘Timothy of Newhaven, the other of Captain Morell 
of Honfleur. In the first he shipped himself, with a 
good number of men of account, as well gentlemen 
as others. And for as much as M. de Poutrincourt 
was, and had been of a long time, desirous to see 
those countries of New France, and there to find out 
and choose some fit place to retire himself into, with 
his family, wife and children, not meaning to be the 
last that should follow and participate in the glory of 
so fair and generous an enterprise, (he) would needs 
go thither, and shipped himself with the said M. de 
Monts, carrying with him some quantity of armour 
and munitions of war. And so we weighed anchors 
from Newhaven the seventh day of March, 1604. 
But being departed somewhat too soon before the 
winter had yet left off her frozen weed, we found 
store of ice banks, against which we were in danger 
to strike and so be cast away. 

The voyage was long by reason of contrary winds, 
which seldom happeneth to them that set out in March 
for the Newfoundlands, which are ordinarily carried 
with an east or northern wind, fit to go to those lands. 
And having taken our course to the south of the Isle 
of Sand,! for to shun the said ice, we almost fell from 


1 Sable Island, off Nova Scotia. 
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Charybdis into Scylla, going to strike towards the said 
isle during the thick mists that are frequent in that 
sea. In the end, the sixth of May, we came to a 
certain port, where we found Captain Rossignol of 
Newhaven, who did truck for skins with the savages, 
contrary to the king's inhibitions, which was the 
cause that his ship was confiscated. This port was 
called Le Port du Rossignol,! having (in this his hard 
fortune) this only good, that a good and fit harbour 
or port in those coasts bears his name. 

From thence coasting and discovering lands, we 
arrived at another port, very fair, which was named 
Le Port du Mouton, by reason that a mutton or 
wether, having leaped overboard and drowned himself, 
came aboard again, and was taken and eaten as good 
prize. Near the Mouton Port there is a place so 
replenished with rabbits and coneys, that we almost 
did eat nothing else. During that time M. Champlein 
was sent with a shallop to seek farther off a fitter place 
to retire themselves, at which exploit he tarried so 
long, that deliberating on his return, we thought to 
leave him behind: for there were no more victuals; 
and we served ourselves with that which was found 
in Rossignol's ship, without which we had been forced 
to return into France, and so break a fair enterprise 
at the very birth and beginning thereof; or to starve, 
having ended the hunting coneys, which could not still 
continue. 

All New France in the end being contained in two 
ships, we weighed anchors from Port du Mouton, 
for to employ our time, and to discover lands as much 
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as might be before winter. We sailed to the Bay of 
S. Mary, where our men lay at anchor fifteen days, 
whilst the lands and passages, as well by sea as by 
river, might be descried and known. This bay is a 
very fair place to inhabit, because that one is readily 
carried thither without doubling. There are mines 
of iron and silver, but in no great abundance, accord- 
ing to the trial made thereof in France. A priest 
losing his way in the woods was missing sixteen days. 
Whereupon a Protestant was charged to have killed 
him because they quarrelled.sometimes for matters of 
religion. Finally, we sounded a trumpet through the 
forest, and shot off the cannon divers times, but in vain; 
for the roaring of the sea, stronger than all that, did 
expel back the sound of the cannons and trumpets. Two, 
three, and four days passed, and he appeared not. In 
the meanwhile the time hastened to depart, so having 
tarried so long that he was then held for dead, we 
weighed anchors to go farther, and to see the depth 
of the bay which was named the La Baie Frangaise, 
or the French Bay.! 

In this bay is the passage to come into a port, where- 
into our men entered and made some abode, during 
the which they had the pleasure to hunt an ellan or 
stag, that crossed a great lake of the sea which maketh 
this port, and did swim easily. "This port is environed 
with mountains; towards the south be small hills, 
which (with the mountains) do pour out a thousand 
brooks, which make the place pleasanter than any 
other place in the world. "There are very fair falls 
of water, fit to make mills of all sorts. At the east 
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there is a river in which ships may sail fifteen leagues 
or more, and in all this distance is nothing on both 
sides of the river but fair meadows. This river was 
named L'Equille, because the first fish taken therein 
was an equille. But the port, for the beauty thereof, 
was called Port Royal! M. de Poutrincourt having 
found this place to be to his liking, demanded it, with 
the lands thereunto adjoining, of M. de Monts; to 
whom the king, by the commission before inserted, 
granted the distribution of the lands of New France. 
This place was granted to M. de Poutrincourt, who 
since hath had letters of confirmation of the same of 
His Majesty, intending to retire himself thither with 
his family, and there to establish the Christian and 
French name, as much as his power shall stretch, and 
God grant him the means to accomplish it. The 
port containeth eight leagues of circuit, besides the 
River of L'Equille. Within it are two isles, very 
fair and pleasant: the one at the mouth of the river, 
which I deem to be of the greatness of the city of 
Beauvais; the other at the mouth of another river. In 
this port they dwelt three years after his voyage. 

From Port Royal we sailed to the copper mine. It 
is a high rock between two bays of the sea, wherein 
the copper is conjoined with the stone, very fair and 
very pure, such as that which is called rozette copper. 
Many goldsmiths have seen of it in France, which do 
say that under the copper mine there might be a gold 
mine. This is probable; for if that which nature 
expelleth forth be so pure, namely, small pieces that 
are found upon the gravel at the foot of the rock 
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when it is low water, there is no doubt that the metal 
which is in the earth is much more perfect. But this 
is a work which requireth time. The first mining 
and working is to have bread, wine, and cattle. Our 
felicity consisteth not in mines, specially of gold and 
silver, the which serve for nothing in the tillage of the 
ground, nor to handicrafts’ use. Contrariwise, the 
abundance of them is but a charge and burden, and 
keepeth man in perpetual unquiet, and the more he 
shath thereof, the less rest enjoyeth he. Before the 
voyages of Peru great riches might have been set up 
in a small place, instead that in this our age, by the 
abundance of gold and silver the same is come at no 
value nor esteem. One hath need of huge chests and 
coffers to put in that which a small budget might have 
contained. One might have travelled with a purse 
in one’s sleeve, and now a cloak-bag and horse must 
be expressly had for that purpose. We may justly 
curse the hour that greedy avarice did carry the 
Spaniard into the west for the woeful events that have 
ensued thereof. For when I considered that by his 
greediness he hath kindled and maintained the war 
through all Christendom, and his only study hath been 
how to destroy his neighbour (and not the Turk), I 
cannot think that any other but the devil hath been 
the author of their voyages. And let not the pretence 
of religion be alleged unto me. For they have killed 
all the offspring of the country with the most inhuman 
torments; and by their cruelties have rendered the 
name of God odious, and a name of offence to these 
poor people. 

Among these copper rocks there are found some- 
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times small rocks covered with diamonds fixed to 
them. I will not assure them for fine, but they are 
very pleasing to the sight. ‘There are also certain 
shining blue stones, which are of no less value or 
worth than 'Turkey stones. M. de Champdore, our 
guide for navigation in those countries, having cut 
within a rock one of those stones, at his return from 
New France he brake it in two, and gave one part of 
it to M. de Monts, the other to M. de Poutrincourt, 
which they made to be put in gold; and they were 
found worthy to be presented the one to the king, and 
the other to the queen, and were very well accepted. 
This river! is one of the fairest that may be seen, 
having store of islands, and swarming with fishes. 
This last year, 1608, M. de Champdore, with one 
of M. de Monts his men, hath been some fifty leagues 
up the river; and doth witness that. there is great quan- 
tity of vines along the shore, but the grapes are not so 
big as they be in the country of the Armouchiquois. 
There are also onions, and many other sorts of good 
herbs. As for the trees, they are the fairest that 
may be seen. Concerning fishes, Champdore hath 
related unto us, that putting the kettle over the fire, 
they had taken sufficient fish for their dinner before 
that the water was hot. Moreover this river, stretch- 
ing itself far into the lands of the savages, doth mar- 
vellously shorten the long travels by means thereof. 
For in six days they go to Gaspé, coming to the 
Bay of Chaleur or Heat, when they are at the end of 
it, by carrying their canoes some few leagues. And 
= the same river in eight days they go to Tadousac 
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by a branch of the same which cometh from the north- 
west. In such sort that in Port Royal one may have, 
within fifteen days, news from the Frenchmen dwelling 
in the great River of Canada, by these ways; which 
could not be done in one month by the sea, nor 
without danger. 

Leaving S. John's River, they came following the 
coast twenty leagues from that place to a great river 
(which is properly sea), where they fortified themselves 
in a little island seated in the midst of this river. And 
seeing it strong by nature and of easy defence and keep- 
ing, besides that the season began to slide away, and 
therefore it was behoveful to provide of lodging, with- 
out running any farther they resolved to make their 
abode there. 

As they began to visit and search the island, M. de 
Champdore (of whom we shall henceforth make men- 
tion, by reason he dwelt four years in those parts, con- 
ducting the voyages made there) was sent back to the 
Bay of S. Mary, with a mine-finder, that had been 
carried thither for to get some mines of silver and 
iron, which they did. And when they had crossed 
the French Bay, they entered into the Bay of S. Mary 
by a narrow strait or passage, which is between the 
land of Port Royal and an island called the Long Isle: 
where after some abode, they going afishing, M. Aubri 
(the priest before lost) perceived them, and began with 
a feeble voice to call as loud as he could; and put his 
handkerchief and his hat on a staff's end, which made 
him better to be known. During these sixteen days 
he had fed himself but by some small fruits, like unto 
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cherries, without kernel, which are found in those 
woods. They gave him food by measure, and brought 
him back again to the company at the Island of 5. 
Croix, whereof everyone received an incredible joy and 
consolation. 

Before we speak of the ships’ return to France, it is 
meet to tell you how hard the Isle of S. Croix is to be 
found out to them that were never there. For there 
are so many isles and great bays to go by before one be 
at it, that I wonder how ever one might pierce so far 
for to find it. There are three or four mountains immi- 
nent above the others on the sides; but on the north 
side, from whence the river runneth down, there is 
but a sharp-pointed one, above two leagues distant. 
The woods of the main land are fair and admirable, 
high and well grown, as in like manner is the grass. 
There are right over against the island freshwater 
brooks, very pleasant and agreeable, where divers of 
M. de Monts his men did there business, and builded 
there certain cabins. As for the nature of the ground, 
it is most excellent and most abundantly fruitful. For 
M. de Monts having caused there some piece of ground 
to be tilled, and the same sowed with rye (for I have 
seen there no wheat), he was not able to tarry for the 
maturity thereof to reap it: and notwithstanding, the 
grain, fallen, hath grown and increased so wonderfully, 
that two years after we reaped and did gather of it as 
fair, big, and weighty as in France, which the soil had 
brought forth without any tillage. This isle containeth 
some half a league of circuit, and at the end of it, on 
the seaside, there is a mount or small hill, where M. de 
Monts his cannon was placed. ‘There is also a little 
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chapel built after the savage fashion. At the foot of 
which chapel there is such store of mussels as is won- 
derful; which may be gathered at low water, but they 
are small. 

Now let us prepare and hoist up sails. M. de 
Poutrincourt made the voyage into these parts not 
to winter there, but, as it were, to seek out his seat, 
and find out a land that might like him; which having 
done, he had no need to sojourn there any longer. So 
then the ships being ready for his return, he shipped 
himself, and those of his company, in one of them. 

During the aforesaid navigation, M. de Monts his 
people did work about the fort, which he seated at the 
end of the island, opposite to the place where he had 
lodged his cannon. . Which-was wisely considered, to 
the end to command the river up and down. But 
there was an inconvenience: the fort did lie towards 
the north, and without any shelter but that of the trees 
that were on the shore of the isle, which all about he 
commanded to be kept, and not cut down. 

The most urgent things being done, and the hoary, 
snowy father being come, that is to say winter, they 
were forced to keep within doors, and to live every one 
at his own home. During this time our men had three 
special discommodities in this island—want of wood 
(for that which was in the isle was spent in buildings), 
lack of fresh water, and the continual watch made by 
night, fearing some surprise from the savages that had 
lodged themselves at the foot of the island, or some 
other enemy. For the malediction of many Christians 
is such, that one must take heed of them more than of 
infidels. A thing which it grieveth me to speak: would 
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to God I were a liar in this respect, and that I had no 
cause to speak it! When they had need of water or 
wood, they were constrained to cross over the river, 
which is thrice as broad on every side as the River 
Seine. It was a thing painful and tedious, in such 
sort, that it was needful to keep the boat the whole 
day, before one might get those necessaries. In the 
meanwhile the cold and snows came upon them, and 
the ice was so strong that the cider was frozen in the 
vessels, and every one his measure was given him out by 
weight. As for wine, it was distributed but at certain 
days of the week. Many idle, sluggish companions 
drank snow-water, not willing to take the pains to 
cross the river. Briefly, the unknown sicknesses, like 
to those described unto us by James Cartier in his 
Relation, assailed us. As for remedies, there were 
none to be found. In the meanwhile the poor sick 
creatures did languish, pining away by little and little, 
for want of sweet meats, as milk and spoon-meat, to 
sustain them. As for the tree called hameda, men- 
tioned by Cartier, the savages of these lands know it 
not. So that it was most pitiful to behold every one, 
very few excepted, in this misery, and the miserable 
sick folks to die, as it were, full of life, without any 
possibility to be succoured. There died of this sickness 
thirty-six, and some forty more that were stricken with it 
recovered themselves with the help of the spring, as soon 
as the comfortable season appeared. The deadly season 
for that sickness is in the end of January, and the 
months of February and March, wherein most com- 
monly the sick folks do die, every one at his turn, 
according to the time when they have begun to be 
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sick: in such sort, that he which began to be ill in 
February or March may escape, but he that shall over 
haste himself, and betake him to his bed in December 
and January, he is in danger to die in February, March, 
or the beginning of April. 

The rough season being past, M. de Monts, wearied 
with his bad dwelling at S. Croix, determined to seek 
out another port in a warmer country, and more to the 
south. And to that end made a pinnace to be armed 
and furnished with victuals, to follow the coast, and 
discovering new countries, to seek out some happier 
port in a more temperate air. He made in this voyage 
about a hundred and twenty leagues, as we will tell 
you now. From S. Croix to sixty leagues forward the 
coast lieth east and west: at the end of which sixty 
leagues is a river, called by the savages Kinibeki. 
From which place to Malebarre it lieth north and 
south, and there is yet from one to the other forty 
leagues, in right line, not following the bays. So far 
stretched M. de Monts his voyage, wherein he had for 
pilot in his vessel M. de Champdore. In all this coast 
so far as Kenibeki there are many places where ships 
may be harboured amongst the islands, but the people 
there are not so frequent as they are beyond that. 
And there is no remarkable thing but a river, whereof 
many have written fables one after another. 

I will recite that which is in the last book, entitled 
The Universal History of the West Indies, printed at 
Douay in the last year, 1607, in the place where it 
speaketh of Norombega. For in reporting this, I shall 
also have said that which the first have written, from 
whom they have had it. “ Moreover, towards the 
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north " (saith the author, after he had spoken of Vir- 
ginia) “is Norombega, which is known well enough, 
by reason of a fair town and a great river, though it is 
not found from whence it hath his name, for the bar- 
barians call it Aguncia. At the mouth of this river 
there is an island very fit for fishing. ‘The region that 
goeth along the sea doth abound in fish, and towards 
New France there is great number of wild beasts, 
and the country is very commodious for hunting; the 
inhabitants do live in the same manner as those of 
New France." 

If this beautiful town hath ever been in nature, I 
would fain know who hath pulled it down. For there 
are but cabins here and there made with pearks, and 
covered with the bark of trees, and both the river and 
place inhabited is called Pemptegoet and not Aguncia. 
The river (saving the tide) is as scarce as the rivers on 
that coast, because there are not lands sufficient to 
produce them, by reason of the great River of Canada, 
which runneth like this coast, and is not fourscore 
leagues distant from that place in crossing the lands, 
which from elsewhere receiveth many rivers falling 
from these parts which are towards Norombega. At 
the entry thereof it is so far from having but one 
island, that the number thereof is almost infinite. 

The River of Norombega being passed, M. de 
Monts went still coasting until he came to Kinibeki, 
where a river is that may shorten the way to go to 
the great River of Canada. ‘The people that be from 
S. John's River to Kenibeki are called Etchemins. 
And from Kinibeki as far as Malebarre and farther, 
they are called Armouchiquois. They be traitors and 
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thieves, and one had need to take heed of them. 
One of them took a kettle from a man of S. Malo, 
and ran away speedily with his booty. The Malovin 
running after, was killed by this wicked people: and 
although this had not happened, it was in vain to 
pursue after this thief, for all these Armouchiquois 
are as swift in running as greyhounds. 

The spring season being passed in this voyage of 
the Armouchiquois, M. de Pont, surnamed Grave, 
dwelling at Honfleur, did arrive with a company of 
some forty men, for to ease the said M. de Monts and 
his troop, which was to the great joy of all, as one may 
imagine: and cannon-shots were free and plentiful at 
the coming, according to custom, and the sound of 
trumpets. The said M. du Pont, not knowing yet 
the state of our Frenchmen, did think to find there 
an assured dwelling, and his lodgings ready: but con- 
sidering the accidents of the strange sickness, whereof 
we have spoken, he took advice to change place. M. de 
Monts was very desirous that the new habitation should 
be about forty degrees, that is to say, four degrees 
farther than S. Croix. But having with much pain 
viewed the coast as far as Malebarre, and not finding ` 
what he desired, it was deliberated to go and make 
their dwelling in Port Royal, until means were had 
to make an ampler discovery. So every one began to 
pack up his things. “That which had been built with 
infinite labour was pulled down, except the storehouse, 
which was too great and painful to be transported; and 
in executing of this, many voyages were made. 

All being come to Port Royal, they found out new 
labours. The abiding place was chosen right over 
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against the island that is at the coming in of the 
river, in a place where it is all covered over, and 
full of woods as thick as possibly may be. ‘The 
month of September did already begin to come, and 
care was to be taken for the unlading of M. du Pont 
his ship, to make room for them that should return 
back into France. Finally, there was work enough 
for all. When the ship was in readiness to put to 
sails, M. de Monts having seen the beginning of 
the new habitation, shipped himself for his return 
with them that would follow him. Notwithstanding, 
many of good courage (forgetting the griefs and labours 
past) did tarry behind, amongst whom were M. Cham- 
plein and M. Champdore, the one for geography, and 
the other for the conducting and guiding of the voyages 
that should be made by sea. 

The winter being come, the savages of the country 
did assemble themselves from far to Port Royal, for to 
truck with the Frenchmen for such things as they had. 
Some brought beavers’ skins, and otters’ (which are 
those whereof most account may be made in that 
place), and also ellans or stags, whereof good buff be 
made. Others brought flesh newly killed, wherewith 
they made many good tabagies, or feasts, living merrily 
as long as they had the wherewithal. They never 
wanted bread, but wine did not continue with them 
till the season was ended. For when we came thither 
the year following, they had been about three months 
without wine, and were very glad of our coming, for 
that we made them to taste of it again. The greatest 
pain they had was to grind the corn to have bread, 
which is very painful with hand-mills, where all the 
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strength of the body is requisite. This labour is so 
great that the savages (although they be very poor) 
cannot bear it, and had rather to be without bread 
than to take so much pains; as hath been tried, 
offering them half of the grinding they should do, 
but they chose rather to have no corn. I might 
well believe that this, with other things, hath been 
great means to breed the sickness spoken of, in some 
of M. du Pont his men; for there died some half 
a dozen of them that winter. True it is, that I 
find a defect in the building of our Frenchmen, 
which is they had no ditches about them, whereby . 
the waters of the ground next to them did run 
under their lowermost rooms, which was a great 
hindrance to their health. I add besides the bad 
water which they used, that did not run from a 
quick spring, but from the nearest brook. 

'The winter being past, and the sea navigable, M. du 
Pont would needs achieve the enterprise begun the 
year before by M. de Monts, and go to seek out a 
port more southerly, where the air might be more 
temperate. He furnished them the bark which re- 
mained with him, but being set out of the port, 
and full ready, with sails hoisted up for Malebarre, 
he was forced by contrary wind twice to put back 
again, and at the third time the bark struck against 
the rocks at the entry of the port. In this disgrace 
of Neptune the men were saved, with the better 
part of the provision and merchandise; but as for 
the bark, it was refit in pieces. And by this mishap 
the voyage was broken, and that which was so desired, 
intermitted. So we see how that enterprises take not 
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effect according to the desires of men, and are accom- 
panied with many perils. So that one must not wonder 
if the time be long in establishing of colonies; specially 
in lands so remote, whose nature and temperature ot 
air is not known, and where one must fell down forests, 
and be constrained to take heed, not so much from the 
people we call savages, as from those that term them- 
selves Christians, and yet have but the name of it, 
cursed and abominable people, worse than wolves, 
enemies to God and human nature. 

This attempt being then broken, M. du Pont knew 
not what to do, but to attend the succour and supply 
that M. de Monts to send him at his return into France. 
Yet for all events he built another bark and a shallop, 
for to seek French ships in the places where they use 
to dry fish, to the end to ship himself in them, and to 
return into France, in case no ship should come to 
succour him. 

About the time of the before-mentioned shipwrack, 
M. de Monts being in France, knowing M. de Poutrin- 
court his desire, he wrote to him, and sent a man of 
purpose to give him notice of the voyage that was in 
hand. Which M. de Poutrincourt accepted of. He 
was no sooner come to Paris, but he was forced to 
depart, having scarce time to provide for things neces- 
sary. And I having had the good hap to be acquainted 
with him some years before, he asked me if I would 
take part in that business. 

Being come to Rochelle we found there M. de 
Monts and M. de Poutrincourt» that were come in 
post, and our ship called the Jonas, of the burden of 
one hundred and fifty tons, ready to pass out of the 
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town, to tarry for wind and tide. The tide I say, 
because that a great ship laden cannot come to sea 
from Rochelle except in spring tides, upon the new 
and full moon, by reason that the town road there is 
no sufficient depth. I believe that after so many trials 
none would have ventured to go and plant colonies in 
those parts, that country being so ill spoken of that 
everyone did pity us, considering the accidents that 
had happened to them that had been there before. 
Notwithstanding, M. de Monts and his associates did 
bear manfully this loss. 

Saturday the thirteenth of May we weighed our 
anchors, and sailed in the open sea, so that by little 
and little we lost sight of the great towers and town 
of Rochelle, then of the isles of Rez and Oleron, 
bidding France farewell. It was a thing fearful for 
them that were not used to such a dance to see them- 
selves carried upon so movable an element, and to be 
at every moment (as it were) within two fingers’ 
breadth of death. We had not long sailed but that 
many did their endeavour to yield up the tribute to 
Neptune. In the meanwhile we went still forward, 
for there was no more going back, the plank being 
once taken up. The sixteenth of May we met with 
thirteen Hollanders, going for Spain, which did enquire 
for our voyage, and so held their course. 

About the eighteenth of June we found the sea 
water during three days’ space very warm, and our 
wine also was warm at the bottom of the ship, yet 
the air was not hotter than before. And the one-and- 
twentieth of the same month, on the contrary, we 
were for two or three days so much compassed with 
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mists and cold, that we thought ourselves to be in 
the month of January, and the water of the sea was 
extreme cold. ‘Which continued with us until we 
came upon the Bank. Before we come to the Bank, 
which is the great Bank where the fishing of green 
codfish is made (so are they called when they are not 
dry, for one must go aland for the drying of them), 
the seafaring men, besides the computation they make 
of their course, have warnings when they come near 
to it, by birds which are known. The most frequent 
of these birds be godes, fouquets, and others called 
happefoys. 

The Banks whereof we speak are mountains grounded 
in the depth of the waters, which are raised up to thirty 
or forty fathoms, near to the upper surface of the sea. 
This Bank is holden to be of two leagues in length, 
and is eighteen to twenty-four leagues broad, which 
being passed there is no more bottom found out, until 
one come to the land. ‘The ships being there arrived, 
the sails are rolled up, and there fishing is made for 
the green fish. When we parted from Rochelle, there 
was (as it were) a forest of ships lying at Chef de Bois, 
which went all in a company to that country, pre- 
venting us only by two days. 

Having seen and noted the Bank, we hoisted up 
sails and bare all night, keeping still to the west. But 
the dawn of day being come, which was S. John the 
Baptist’s Eve, in God's name we pulled down the 
sails, passing that day afishing of cod, with a thousand 
mirths and contentments, by reason of the fresh meats 
that we had, having long before wished for them. M. 
de Poutrincourt, and a young man named Le Fleure, 
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who by reason of the seasickness were not come from 
their beds nor cabins from the beginning of the navi- 
gation, came upon the hatches that day, and had the 
pleasure not only of catching of cod, but also of those 
birds that be called by the French mariners happefoys, 
that is to say liver-catchers, because of their greediness 
to devour the livers of the codfish that are cast into the 
sea after they have been opened; whereof they are so 
covetous, that though they see a great pole over their 
heads ready to strike them down, yet they adventure 
themselves to come near the ship to catch some of 
them, at what price soever. And those of us which 
were not occupied in fishing, did pass their time at 
that sport. In this fishing we did sometimes take sea 
dogs, whose skins our joiners did keep carefully to 
smooth their work withal. They which were not 
busy in taking either fish or birds, did pass their time 
in gathering the most delicate parts of the codfish, 
which they did mince with lard and spices, and with 
those things did make as good Bologna sausages as any 
made in Paris, and we did eat of them with a very 
good appetite. 

The eight-and-twentieth day of June we found 
ourselves upon a small Bank at forty fathoms. From 
that time forward we began to descry landmarks (it 
was Newfoundland) by herbs, mosses, flowers, and 
pieces of wood that we met, always abounding the 
more as we drew near to it. The fourth day of July 
our sailors which were appointed for the last quarter 
watch descried very early in the morning, everyone 
being in bed, the Isles of S. Peter. And on F riday 
the seventh of the month, we discovered on the 
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larboard a coast of land, high raised up. Even our 
dogs did thrust their noses out of the ship, the better 
to draw and smell the sweet air of the land, not being 
able to contain themselves from witnessing, by their 
gestures, the joy they had of it. We drew within 
a league near unto it, and the sails being set down, 
we fell afishing of cod. “They which before had made 
voyages in these parts did judge us to be at Cape 
Breton. ‘The night drawing on, we stood off to the 
seaward. The next day following, as we drew near 
to the Bay of Campseau, there came, about evening, 
mists which did continue eight whole days, during the 
which we kept us at sea, hulling still, not being able 
to go forward, being resisted by west and south-west 
winds. During these eight days, God (who hath 
always guided these voyages, in the which not one man 
hath been lost by sea) showed us His special favour, 
in sending unto us among the thick fogs, a clearing 
of the sun which lasted about half an hour: and then 
we had sight of the firm land, and knew that we were 
ready to be cast away upon the rocks if we had not 
speedily stood off the seaward. Finally, upon Saturday 
the fifteenth of July, the skies began to salute us, as 
it were with cannon shots, shedding tears, as being 
sorry to have kept us so long in pain. So that fair 
weather being come again, we saw coming straight 
to us (we being about four leagues from the land) two 
shallops with open sails, in a sea yet wrathed. This 
gave us much content. Whilst we followed our 
course there came from the land odours incomparable 
for sweetness, brought with a warm wind so abun- 
dantly, that all the Orient parts could not procure 
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greater abundance. We did stretch out our hands, 
as it were to take them, so palpable were they. 

Then the two shallops did approach, the one manned 
with savages, who had a stag painted on their sails, the 
other with Frenchmen of S. Malo, which made their 
fishing at the port of Campseau. ‘The savages were 
more diligent, for they arrived first. One of them did 
excuse himself for that he had not brought his fair 
beaver gown, because the weather had been foul. He 
had but one red piece frieze upon his back, and mata- 
chias (scarves) at his neck, at his wrists, above his elbow 
and at his girdle. We made them to eat and drink. 
During that time they told us all that had passed at Port 
Royal, whither we were bound. In the meanwhile the 
men of S. Malo came, and told us as much as the 
savages had. Adding that the Wednesday when we 
did shun the rocks, they had seen us, and would have 
come to us with the savages, but that they left off by 
reason that we put to sea; and moreover, that it had 
been always fair weather on land. “These Frenchmen 
were men that did deal for the associates of M. de 
Monts, and did complain that the Basques, or men of 
S. John de Luz, had trucked with the savages (against 
the king his inhibitions) and carried away above six 
thousand beaver skins. 

At parting, some number of ours went aland at 
Port Campseau, as well to fetch fresh water and wood, 
whereof we had need, as to follow the coast from that 
place to Port Royal in a shallop; for we did fear lest 
M. du Pont should, at our coming thither, be already 
gone from thence. The savages made offer to go 
to him through the woods, with promise to be there 
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within six days, to advertise him of our coming, to 
the end to cause his stay, forasmuch as word was 
left with him to depart unless he were succoured 
within the fifteenth day of that month, which he 
failed not to do. 

Tuesday the five-and-twentieth day of July we 
were about Cape de Sable, in fair weather, and made 
a good journey, for about the evening we came to 
sight of Long Isle and the Bay of S. Marie, but 
because of the night we put back to seaward. And 
the next day we cast anchor at the mouth of Port 
Royal, where we could not enter by reason it was 
ebbing water, but we gave two cannon shots from 
our ship to salute the port, and to advertise the 
Frenchmen that we were there. 

Thursday the seven-and-twentieth of July we 
came in with the flood, not without difficulty, for 
that we had the wind contrary, and gusts of wind 
from the mountains, which almost made us to strike 
upon the rocks. And in these troubles our ship bare 
still contrary: with the poop before, and sometimes 
turned round, not being able to do any other thing 
else. Finally, being in the port, it was unto us a 
thing marvellous to see the fair distance and largeness 
of it, and the mountains and hills that environed it; 
and I wondered how so fair a place did remain desert, 
all filled with woods, seeing that so many did pine 
away in the world, which might make good of this 
land, if only they had a chief Governor to conduct 
them thither. 

We knew not yet if M. du Pont was gone on 
or no, and therefore we did expect that he should 
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send some men to meet us; but it was in vain, for 
he was gone from thence twelve days before. And 
whilst we did hull in the midst of the port, Mem- 
berton, the greatest of the Sagamos of the Souriquois 
(so are the people called with whom they were), came 
to the French fort, to them that were left there, being 
only two, crying as a mad man, and saying in his own 
language: “What! You stay here a-dining ” (for it was 
about noon) *and do not see a great ship that cometh 
here; and we know not what men they are". Sud- 
denly these two men ran upon the bulwark, and with 
diligence made ready the cannons, which they furnished 
with pellets and touch powder. Memberton, without 
delay, came in a canoe made of bark, with a daughter 
of his, to view us. And having found but friendship, 
and knowing us to be Frenchmen, made no alarm. 
Notwithstanding, one of the Frenchmen left there, 
called La Taille, came to the shore of the port, his 
match on the cock, to know what we were, and 
on the sudden four volley of cannons were shot off, 
which made innumerable echoes. And on our part 
the fort was saluted with three cannon shots and many 
musket shots, at which time our trumpeter was not 
slack of his duty. 

'Then we landed, viewed the house, and passed that 
day in giving God thanks, in seeing the savages' cabins, 
and walking through the meadows. But I cannot but 
praise the gentle courage of these two men (one of them 
I have already named, the other is called Miquelet), 
which deserve well to be mentioned here, for having 
so freely exposed their lives in the conservation of New 
France. For M. du Pont having but one bark and 
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a shallop, when he went towards Newfoundland to 
seek for French ships, could not charge himself with 
so much furniture, corn, meat, and merchandise as 
were there; which he had been forced to cast into 
the sea, if these two men had not adventured them- 
selves to tarry there for the preserving of those things, 
which they did with a willing and joyful mind.. 

The Friday, the next day after our arrival, M. de 
Poutrincourt put part of his people to work in the 
tillage and manuring of the ground, whilst the others 
were employed in making clean the chambers, and 
every one made ready that which belonged to his 
trade. In the meantime those of our people that 
had left us at Campseau to come along the coast, 
met (as it were miraculously) with M. du Pont among 
the islands, that be.in great number in those parts. 
M. du Pont at this happy and fortunate meeting 
returned back to see us in Port Royal, and to ship 
himself in the Jonas to return to France. He arrived 
there on Monday the last of July, and tarried in Port 
Royal until the eight-and-twentieth of August. All 
this month we made merry. 

At the very beginning we were very desirous to see 
the country up the river, where we found meadows 
almost continual above twelve leagues of ground, among 
which run brooks without number, which come down 
from the hills and mountains adjoining. The woods 
are very thick on the water shores. so that sometimes 
one cannot go through them. In the passage to come 
forth from the fort to go to sea there is a brook, which 
falleth from the high rocks down, and in falling dis- 
perseth itself into a small rain, which is very delightful 
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in summer; because that at the foot of the rock there 
are caves, wherein one is covered, whilst this rain 
falleth so pleasantly. And in the cave, wherein the 
rain of this brook falleth, is made as it were a rainbow 
when the sun shineth: which gave me great cause of 
admiration. 

Let us return to our tillage; for to that we must 
apply ourselves. It is the first mine that must be 
sought for, which is worth more than all the treasures 
of the Incas: and he that hath corn, wine, cattle, wool 
and linen, leather, iron and codfish, needeth no other 
treasures for the necessaries of life. Now all this is, 
or may be, in the land by us described: upon which 
M. de Poutrincourt having caused a second tillage to 
be made in fifteen days after his arrival thither, sowed 
it with our French corn, wheat as well as rye, and 
with hemp, flax, turnip seed, radish, cabbage, and 
other seeds. The eighth day following he saw that 
his labour was not in vain, by the production that 
the ground had already made of the seeds which she 
had received: which being showed to M. du Pont, 
was unto him a fair subject to make his relation in 
France, a thing altogether new there. “The twentieth 
of August was already come when these fair shows 
were made, and the time did admonish them to make 
ready for the voyage. Whereunto they began to give 
order, so the five-and-twentieth day of the month, after 
many peals of ordnance, they weighed anchor to come 
to the mouth of the port, which is commonly the first 
day’s journey. 

M. de Monts being desirous to reach as far into the 
south as he could, and seek out a place very fit to 
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inhabit, had requested M. de Poutrincourt to pass 
farther than he had yet done, and to seek out a ` 
convenient port in good temperature of air, making. 
no greater account of Port Royal than of S. Croix 
in that which concerneth health. Whereunto M. de 
Poutrincourt being willing to condescend, would not 
tarry for the spring time, knowing that he should then 
have other employments to exercise himself withal; but 
seeing his sowings ended, and his field green, resolved 
to make this voyage and discovery before winter. So 
he then disposed all things to that end, and anchored 
his bark near to the Jonas, to the end to get out in 
company. 

The eight-and-twentieth day of August each of 
us took his course, one one way and the other another, 
diversely in God's keeping. M. du Pont purposed by 
the way to set upon a merchant of Rouen, named 
Boyer, who (contrary to the king his inhibitions) was 
in those parts to truck with the savages, notwith- 
standing that he had been delivered out of prison in 
Rochelle by the consent of M. de Poutrincourt, under 
promise that he should not go thither; but this Boyer 
was already gone. M. de Poutrincourt took his course 
for the Isle of S. Croix, the Frenchmen's first abode: 
but being hindered by the wind, and because his bark . 
did leak, he was forced twice to put back again. In 
the end he quite passed the French Bay,! E viewed 
the said isle, where he found ripe corn, of that which 
two years before was sown by M. de Monts. He sent 
some of this corn to Port Royal, where I was requested 
to stay to look to the house, and keep the rest of the 
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company there in concord. Whereunto I did agree, 
for the assurance that we had among ourselves that the 
year following we should make our habitation in a 
warmer country beyond Malebarre. 

In the meanwhile I employed myself in dressing the 
ground, making enclosures to sow corn and kitchen 
herbs. "We also caused a ditch to be made round the 
fort, which was very needful to receive the waters and 
moistness which peradventure before did make the 
place unhealthful. I will not stay to describe here what 
each of our workmen and labourers did particularly 
make. It sufficeth that we had store of joiners, car- 
= penters, masons, locksmiths, tailors, mariners, &c., who 
did exercise their trades, who in doing their duties were 
very kindly used, for they were at their own liberty 
after three hours’ labour a day. ‘The overplus of the 
time they bestowed in going to gather mussels, which 
at low water are in great quantity below the fort; or 
lobsters and crabs, which are under the rocks in great 
abundance; or cockles, which are in every part of the 
ooze about the shores of the port. All this kind of fish 
is taken without net or boat. Some there were that 
took wild fowl, but not being skilful they spoiled the 
game. Our table was furnished by one of M. de 
Monts his men, who provided for us in such sort 
that we wanted no fowl, bringing unto us sometimes 
half a dozen of birds called by the Frenchmen outards 
(a kind of wild geese), sometimes mallards, very often 
two or three dozen larks, and other kinds of birds. As 
for bread, nobody felt want thereof, and every one had 
three quarts of good wine a day; which hath continued 


with us as long as we have been there, saving when 
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those who came to fetch us, instead of bringing com- 
modities unto us, helped us to spend our own. 

Let us now return to M. de Poutrincourt, whom we 
left in the Isle of S. Croix. Having there made a 
review, and cherished the savages that were there, he 
went in the space of four days to Norombega. ‘There 
needeth not so long a time in coming thither, but he 
tarried on the way to mend his bark. He crossed the 
isles, which be at the mouth of the river, and came to 
Kinibeki, where his bark was in danger by reason of 
the great streams that the nature of the place procureth 
there. This was the cause why he made there no 
stay, but passed farther to the Bay of Marchin, which 
is the name of a captain of the savages, who at the 
arrival of M. de Poutrincourt began to cry aloud, 
* He, he”: whereunto the like answer was made unto 
him. He replied, asking in his language, * What are 
ye?" ‘They answered him, “Friends”. Thereupon 
M. de Poutrincourt approaching, treated amity with 
him, and presented him with knives, hatchets, and 
matachias (that is to say scarves), carcanets and brace- 
lets made of beads, quills made of white and blue glass; 
whereof he was very glad, as also for the confederacy 
that M. de Poutrincourt made with him. He brought 
to M. de Poutrincourt store of orignac flesh (the Basques 
do call a stag or ellan orignac) to refresh the company 
with victuals. That done, they set sail towards Cho- 
vakoet, where the river of Captain Olmechin is. 

At this place Marchin and Olmechin brought to 
M. de Poutrincourt a prisoner of their enemies the 
Souriquois, which they gave unto him freely. Two 
hours afterwards there arrived two savages, the one 
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an Eteshemin, and the other a Souriquois named Messa- 

moet. They had great store of merchandise trucked 
with the Frenchmen, which they were coming to 
utter. Whereupon there arrived twelve or fifteen 
boats full of savages of Olmechin’s subjection, being in 
very good order, with their faces painted, according to 
their wonted custom when they will seem fair, having 
their bows and arrows in hand, and the quiver, which 
they laid down aboard. At that hour Messamoet 
began his oration before the savages: showing them 
how that in times past they had often had friendship 
together: and that they might easily overcome their 
enemies, if they would have intelligence and serve 
themselves with the amity of the Frenchmen, who 
had come to know the country, to the end that they 
might bring commodities to them hereafter, and suc- 
cour them with their forces, which forces he knew, by 
reason that he had been beforetime in France, and 
had dwelt there with M. de Grandmount, Governor 
of Bayonne. His speech continued almost an hour 
with much vehemency and affection, with gestures of 
body and arms, as is requisite in a good orator. And 
in the end he did cast all his merchandise into Olmechin 
his boat, as making him a present of it, in assurance of 
the love he would witness unto him. 

That done, the night hasted on, and every one retired 
himself. But Messamoet was not pleased, for that 
Olmechin made not the like oration unto him, nor 
requited his present. For the savages have that noble 
quality, that they give liberally, casting at the feet ot 
him whom they would honour the present that they 
give him; but it is hope to receive some reciprocal 
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kindness, which is a kind of contract, I give thee, to 
the end that thou shouldst give me. And that is done 
through all the world. Therefore from that day 
Messamoet had in mind to make war on Olmechin. 
Notwithstanding, the next day in the morning he and 
his people did return with a boat laden with that which 
they had, to wit, corn, tobacco, beans, and pompions 
(pumpkins), which they distributed here and there. 
Those two captains have since been killed in the wars. 
In whose stead was chosen by the savages one Bessabes, 
which since our return hath been killed by the English- 
men: and instead of him they have made a captain to 
come from within the land, named Astivon, a grave 
man, valiant and redoubted, which in the twinkling of 
an eye will gather up a thousand savages together, 
which thing Olmechin and Marchin could also do. 
For our barks being there, presently the sea was seen 
all covered over with their boats, laden with nimble 
and lusty men, holding themselves up straight in them; 
which we cannot do without danger, those barks being 
nothing else but trees hollowed out. 

From thence M. de Poutrincourt following on his 
course, found a certain port, very delightful, which had 
not been seen by M. de Monts. And they saw store 
of smoke, and people on the shore, which invited them 
to come aland. And they followed the bark along 
the sand, yea most often they did outgo her, so swift 
are they; having their bows in their hands, and their 
quivers upon their backs, always singing and dancing, 
and not taking care how they should live by the 
way. 

M. de Poutrincourt having landed at this port, be- 
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hold among a multitude of savages a good number of 
fifes, which did play on certain long pipes, made as it 
were with canes of reeds painted over, but not with 
such harmony as our shepherds do. And to show 
the excellency of their art, they whistled with their 
noses, gambolling according to their fashion. And as 
this people did run headlong to come to the bark, there 
was a savage which hurt himself grievously in the heel, 
against the edge of a rock, whereby he was enforced to. 
remain in the place. M. de Poutrincourt his chirur- 
geon would instantly apply to this hurt that which was 
of his art, but they would not permit it, until they had 
first made their mouths and mops about the wounded 
man. ‘They then laid him down on the ground, one 
of them holding his head on his lap, and made many 
bawlings and singings, whereunto the wounded man 
answered but with a Ho, in a complaining voice. 
After this they yielded him to the care of the chirur- 
geon, and went their way. The patient went also 
after he had been dressed; but two hours afterwards 
he came back again, the most jocund in the world, 
having put the binding-cloth wherewith his heel was 
wrapped, about his head, for to seem the more gallant. 
The day following, our people entered Tue into 
the port, where an old woman of an hundred or six- 
score years of age came to cast at the feet of M. de 
Poutrincourt a loaf of bread made of the wheat called 
maize, very fair hemp of a long growth, and beans and 
grapes newly gathered, bise they had seen the 
Frenchmen eat of s at Chovakoet. The other 
savages seeing this, brought more of them than one 
would, emulating one another; and for recompense 
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of this their kindness, there was set on their foreheads 
a fillet or band of paper, of which they were very 
proud. It was showed them how we did make wine, 
by pressing the grapes into a cloth. We would have 
made them to eat of the grapes, but having taken them 
into their mouths they spitted them out, so ignorant is 
this people of the best thing God hath given to man, . 
next to bread. Yet, notwithstanding, they have no 
want of wit, and might be brought to do some good 
things, if they were civilized and had the use of handi- 
crafts. But they are subtle, thievish, and treacherous; 
for if one turn his eyes never so little aside, and they 
spy the opportunity to steal a knife, hatchet, or any- 
thing else, they will not miss nor fail of it; but will 
hide it with their foot in the sand so cunningly, that 
one cannot perceive it. Indeed I do not wonder if a 
people poor and naked be thievish; but when the heart 
is malicious it is inexcusable. ‘This people is such that 
they must be handled with terror; for if through love 
and gentleness, one gives them too free access, they will 
practice some surprise, as hath been known on divers 
occasions. 

The next day M. de Poutrincourt gave to Olmechin 
a complete suit, wherewith being clothed he viewed 
himself in a glass, and did laugh to see himself in that 
order. But a little while after, seeing that the same 
hindered him, when he returned to his cabin he distri- 
buted it to sundry of his men, to the end that one alone 
should not be overpestered with it. The same day 
M.,de Poutrincourt went away to Malebarre, not 
without much difficulty, by reason of the great streams 
and shoals that are there. 
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3 have before showed the difficulty which is found 
in entering into Malebarre. This is the cause why 
M. de Poutrincourt came not in with his bark, but 
went thither with a shallop only, which thirty or forty 
savages did help to draw in; and when it was full tide 
he went out, and retired himself into his bark, to pass 
farther in in the morning, as soon as he should ordain 
It. 

At the dawning of the day the sails were hoisted up, 
but it was indeed a perilous navigation. For with this 
small vessel they were forced to coast the land, where 
they found no depth: going back to sea it was yet 
worse; in such wise that they did strike twice or 
thrice, being raised up again only by the waves, and 
the rudder was broken, which was a dreadful thing. 
In this extremity they were constrained to cast anchor 
in the sea, at two fathoms, and three leagues off from 
the land. Which being done, Daniel Hay (which 
taketh pleasure in showing forth his virtue in the 
perils of the sea) was sent towards the coast to view 
it, and see if there were any port. As he was near 
land he saw a savage, which did dance, singing “ Yo, 
yo, yo”; he called him to come nearer, and by signs 
asked him if there was any place to retire ships in. 
The savage having made sign that there was, he took 
him into his shallop, and brought him to the bark. 
This savage showed the places where no depth was, 
and where there was any, and did so well, indent- 
ing and winding here and there, always the lead in 
hand, that in the end they came to the port showed 
by him: wherein the bark being arrived, diligence was 
used to make a forge for to mend her rudder. 
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Fifteen days were employed in this work, during 
the which M. de Poutrincourt, according to the laud- 
able custom of Christians, made a cross to be framed | 
` and set up upon a green bank. After certain days 
M. de Poutrincourt, seeing there a great assembly of 
savages, came ashore, and to give them some terror, 
made one of his men to march before him, flourishing 
two naked swords. Whereat they much wondered; 
but yet much more when they saw that our muskets 
did pierce thick pieces of wood, where their arrows 
could not so much as scratch. And therefore they 
never assailed our men as long as they kept watch. 
And it had been good to sound the trumpet at every 
hours end, as Captain James Cartier did. They 
named this: place Port Fortune. 

Counsel being taken, it was resolved to return to 
Port Royal; where they arrived the fourteenth day of 
November, and we received them joyfully. It would 
be tedious to particularize all that was done amongst 
us during the winter: to tell how M. de Poutrincourt 
many times caused coals to be made, the forge coals 
being spent: how he caused ways to be made through 
the woods: how he went through the forests by the 
guide of the compass, and other things of a like nature. 
But I will relate that, for to keep us merry and cleanly 
concerning victuals, there was an order established at 
the table, which was called * L'ordre de bon temps”, 
whereby they who were of the same table, were every 
one at his turn and day (which was once in fifteen 
days) steward and caterer. Now his care was that we 
should have good and worshipful fare, which was so 
well observed, that we ordinarily had there as good 
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cheer as we could have at “La Rue aux Ours" in 
Paris and far less charge. For there was none but 
was careful to go a-hunting or fishing two days before 
his turn came, to bring home some dainty thing, be- 
sides our ordinary allowance. -So that at breakfast we 
never wanted some modicum or other of fish or flesh; 
and at the repast of dinner or supper still less. For 
that was the great banquet, where the governor of the 
feast, or steward, having caused the cook to make all 
things ready, did march with his napkin on his shoulder, 
and his staff of office in his hand, with the collar of 
the order about his neck, and all of them of the order 
following him, bearing every one a dish. The like also 
was at the bringing in of the fruit, but not with so 
great a train. At night, after grace was said, he re- 
signed the collar of the order to his successor, with a 
cup of wine, and they drank one to another. 

We had fair weather during almost all the winter; 
for neither rains nor fogs are so frequent there as here. 
About the end of March the best disposed amongst 
us strove who should best till the ground, and make 
gardens, to sow in them, and gather fruits thereof. 
When every one had done his sowing, it was a mar- 
vellous pleasure to see them daily grow and spring up, 
and yet greater contentment to use thereof so abun- 
dantly as we did. This beginning of good hope made 
us almost to forget our native country, and especially 
when the fish began to haunt fresh water, and came 
abundantly into our brooks in such innumerable quan- 
tity that we knew not what to do with it. 

While some laboured on the ground, M. de Poutrin- 
court caused some buildings to be prepared, for to lodge 
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them which he hoped would succeed us. And con- 
sidering how troublesome the hand mill was, he caused 
a water mill to be made, at which the savages did much 
admire. After that our workmen had much rest, for 
the most part of them did almost nothing. 

'The sun did but begin to cheer the earth, when, 
after our prayers solemnly made to God, and the 
breakfast distributed to the people according to custom, 
the Sagamos Memberton came to give us advertise- 
ment that he had seen a sail upon the lake. At this 
joyful news everyone went out to see. None was 
found to have so good a sight as he, though he was 
above a hundred years old; nevertheless, we spied very 
soon what it was. It was only a small bark under 
the charge. of a young man of S. Malo, named Cheva- 
lier, who being arrived at the fort, delivered his letters 
to M. de Poutrincourt. They did write unto him, 
that to save the charges of the voyage, the ship (being 
still the Jonas) should stay at Port Campseau, to fish 
for cod. Nevertheless if it were necessary, he should 
cause the ship to come to Port Royal. Moreover, 
that the Society was broken up, because, contrary to 
the king his edict, the Hollanders, conducted by a 
traitorous Frenchman, had the year before taken the 
beavers and other furs of the great River of Canada. 
After that M. de Poutrincourt had a long while mused 
hereupon, he said, that although no one should come 
with him but only his own family, yet would he not 
forsake the enterprise. It was great grief unto us to 
abandon, without hope of return, a land that had pro- 
duced unto us so fair corn, and so many fair adorned 
gardens. It was great want of courage to give over - 
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the enterprise, for another year being past, the land 
would be sufficient to yield things necessary for life. 
At the time when we should take our leave of Port 
Royal, M. de Poutrincourt sent his men, one after 
another, to find out the ship at Campseau. The 
eleventh of August the said M. de Poutrincourt him- 
self departed, with eight in his company, in a shallop, . 
to come to Campseau. It was a thing marvellously 
dangerous to cross so many bays and seas in so small 
a vessel, laden with nine persons, with victuals neces- 
sary for the voyage, and reasonable great quantity of 
other stuff. Being arrived at the port of Captain 
. Savalet, he received them all as kindly as it was possible 
for him. And from thence they came to Campseau, 
where we tarried yet eight days. The third day of 
September we weighed anchor, and with much ado 
came from among the rocks that be about Campseau. 
Which our mariners did with two shallops that did 
carry their anchors very far into the sea, for to uphold 
our ship, to the end that she should not strike against 
the rocks. Finally, being at sea, one of the shallops 
was let go, and the other was taken into the Jonas, 
which, besides our lading, did carry 100,000 fish, dry 
as well as green. We had reasonable good until we 
came near to the lands of Europe. But we were not 
overcloyed with good cheer, because they who came 
to fetch us, presuming we were dead, did cram them- 
selves with our refreshing commodities. Our workmen 
drank no more wine after we had left Port Royal. 
The six-and-twentieth of September we had sight of 
the Land’s End of Cornwall in England, and the eight- 
and-twentieth we came to S. Malo. í 
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Being at Paris, M. de Poutrincourt presented the 
king with the fruits of the land from whence he came, 
and especialy the corn, wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
as being the most precious things that may be brought 
from what country soever. M. de Poutrincourt had 
bred ten outards, taken from the shell which he 
thought to bring all into France; but five of them 
were lost, and the other five he gave to the king, who 
delighted much in them; and they are at Fontainebleau. 
Upon the fair show of the fruits of that country, the 
king did confirm to M. de Monts the privilege of the 
trade of beavers with the savages, to give him means 
to establish his colonies in New France. And he sent 
thither in March last families, chere to begin Christian 
and French Commonwealths, which God vouchsafe to 
bless and increase. 

As for M. de Poutrincourt, his desire is immutable 
to inhabit and adorn his province, to bring thither his 
family and all sorts of trades necessary for the life of 
man. Which, with God's help, he will continue to 

effect all this present year, 1609; and as long 
as he has vigour and strength, will pro- 
secute the same, to live there 
under the king's 
obeisance. 


GLOSSARY 


admiration, wonder. 
affection, affectation. 


beetle, a heavy wooden mallet. 


condescend, agree. 
equille, sand eel. 

let, hinder. 

matachia, a kind of scarf. 


orignac, elk. 


peark, wooden frame. 

planten, planted. 

practice, put in practice. 
prevent, go before. 

put room, tack before the wind. 


sault, waterfall. 
sodden, boiled. 


tunnel, funnel. 


utter, produce. 
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